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Pugwash to Meet 
in Geneva 

Key scientists attend conference 
on nuclear forces in Europe 

On December 10 and 11 the Ninth Pugwash Workshop on 
Nuclear Forces in Europe will be held in Geneva. 

The last such workshop, held in June, proved to be 
especially valuable. "Useful and important," wrote a highly 
placed member of the US START delegation, about his 
meeting with the Pugwash delegates during the June work- 
shop. Other senior US and USSR delegates to INF and 
START also paid tribute to the importance of their contacts 
with the Pugwash workshop delegates. 

Nuclear Subs 

After the June workshop one high-level US official told 
Pugwash participants that the meeting had been crucial in 
clarifying certain technical issues — particularly those relat- 
ing to the dangers of nuclear submarine commanders 
launching nuclear warheads without authority, due to com- 
munications interference. 

In fact, US officials were surprised to learn that the Sovi- 
ets were developing the capacity to interfere with the com- 
munications between nuclear submarines and their home 
bases. The implications of this knowledge made all the more 
apparent to everyone the need for the policy of "no first 
strike" and "no second strike." 

International Agreement 

This information makes clear why the Pugwash Declara- 
tion of the Dangers of Nuclear War, signed by scientists from 
Argentina, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Japan, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
USSR, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
USA, agreed that: 
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The nations of the world, especially the so-called nuclear 
powers, must recognize and accept the fact that nuclear 
weapons simply cannot be used to resolve any possible issue 
between them, and the use of a nuclear weapon in a conflict 
is suicidal folly that may well spell the extermination of the 
antagonists, as well as a large portion of the rest of the 
world. 

Your role in the December workshop 

The December workshop will take place in a climate of 
increasing international tensions and frightening brinkman- 
ship. Thus this conference — in today's climate — is crucial. 

Although the large Pugwash Conferences attract the most 
publicity — and draw attention to Pugwash 's history and 
contributions to world peace (see box below) workshops 
such as the one in Geneva are the nuts and bolts of the 
Pugwash movement. So right now, today, there is an oppor- 
tunity for you to make a real contribution . . . because your 
help is needed for the December workshop. Please don't 
delay. If we get your cheque before the end of December we 
will be able to use it towards the December workshop. Just 
fill out the coupon below. As soon as you do so, you will 
become a part of the Pugwash movement, a part of one of 
the best hopes we have towards preventing nuclear disaster. 



The Pugwash movement began in 1957 in response 
to the Einstein-Russell Manifesto. Since that time 
scientists from all over the world have been meeting 
quietly working to solve the problems which put us 
all on the brink of nuclear holocaust. Influential 
Pugwash participants take the technical informa- 
tion, ideas and solutions discussed back to their own 
governments. Thus some of the major break- 
throughs in arms control, and some of the most 
important lines of trustworthy communication be- 
tween east and west have been the fruit of work 
done at Pugwash conventions. 
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Please enroll me as a Friend of 
Pugwash and send me summaries of 
Its major meetings. I enclose $100 as 
my 1983 contribution. 

Please enroll me as an associate 
member of Friends of Pugwasfi and 
send me digests of its important 
meetings. 

I enclose S • 



Make cfieck payable to AEPPF, Pugwash and mail to William 
M. Swartz (Chairman, Finance Committee, Pugwash Con- 
ferences on Science and World Affairs), 1430 West 
Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60614. All contributions 
are tax deductible. 
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Bei'spectives 

Has disarmament a chance? 



by Inga Thorssoti 

AUTUMN OF 1983 has been a 
trying period in Europe. Differ- 
ences of opinion about Pershing II and 
ground-launched cruise missiles have 
intensified. A continuously increas- 
ing number of Europeans, of whom 
the overwhelming majority are inde- 
pendent of Soviet propaganda efforts, 
experience sharpening anxiety and an- 
guish in face of the possible deploy- 
ment of an additional number, and a 
new generation, of intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 

My own position is clear, based on 
the following two circumstances: 

• the change that has taken place in 
the politico-military situation since 
the NATO double-track decision on 
December 12, 1979; and 

• the faa that the reasons for the 
production and deployment of Per- 
shing lis and ground-launched cruise 
missiles are political, not military. 

I share the common view among 
concerned European citizens that the 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
negotiations should continue, and the 
deployment be postponed — not least 
because two precious years were lost, 
again for political reasons, between 
the December 12, 1979, decision and 
the November 30, 1981, start of the 
talks. 

But I should like here to raise some 
points on the politico-military situa- 
tion in Europe generally. Europe, the 
second-to-smallest continent, is the 



most densely populated and the most 
weapons-studded. What are the rea- 
sons for the absence, so far, of decisive 
results in superpower negotiations on 
arms control and disarmament issues 
related to Europe? 

One factor seems to be that neither 
side is trying sufficiently to understand 
the historical traditions, the security 
problems, the thinking and the inten- 
tions of the other party. Another 
seems to be the neglect of considera- 
tion for the attitudes and reactions of 
the common man and woman in Eu- 
rope. Both are increasingly preoc- 
cupied with their own destiny and 
deeply enmeshed in superpower rela- 
tions. As a citizen of a neutral Euro- 
pean country I should like to elaborate 
these views. 

A significant faa for countries and 
peoples in Europe, so devastated by 
past wars (unlike the United States), is 
that European security is inextricably 
linked with the security of one of the 
superpowers. The Soviet Union, in its 
most vital part, is situated on the 
European continent, capable of de- 
livering devastating nuclear blows to 
Western Europe, but also potentially a 
victim of corresponding attacks from 
Western Europe, and thus far more 
vulnerable than the United States. 
Those who consider the Soviet Union 
to be an aggressive, expansionist 
power would hold this geographical 
circumstance to be an advantage to 
that power. Those who recognize the 
fears of the Soviet Union that its 
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security is threatened from various 
directions would view it as a disadvan- 
tage. 

This, I submit, is the reason why the 
two superpowers define the concept of 
strategic weapon systems different- 
ly—a fact that in turn is behind so 
much of the difficulty that plagues the 
bilateral negotiations in Geneva. 
While the United States speaks of the 
strategic triad under its command, by 
which it can direaly threaten the peo- 
ple and territory of the Soviet Union, 
the latter considers any weapon system 
able to reach its territory, launched 
from anywhere and in any way, as a 
strategic weapon. As I understand 
it, the main reason for this is the long 
history of devastation through war 
wrought upon Russian people and 
territory. 

Against this background, and in the 
view of the Soviet Union, the two 
medium-range nuclear weapons sys- 
tems which are planned to be deployed 
in Western Europe— and particularly 
the Pershing II — are by their char- 
acteristics strategic weapons. And we 
would have to agree, I believe, that be- 
cause of these very characteristics the 
Pershing II would become a destabiliz- 
ing, potentially first-strike weapon. 

Most of the examples, faas and 
figures that we use in the arms race- 
disarmament debate are taken from 
U.S. accounts. This might be seen as 
evidence that the United States is the 
more aggressive of the two superpow- 
ers, and under present U.S. leadership 
it is easy to understand this pre- 
sumption. But we must never forget 
that the United States is an open socie- 
ty which provides access to a wealth of 
facts and figures and to lively, open 
debate. As a citizen of a neutral Euro- 
pean country, I cannot ignore the 
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known facts of the part the Soviet 
Union is playing in the arms race. But 
today many West Europeans feel the 
Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missile to be more threatening 
than the hundreds of SS-20s now de- 
ployed in the Soviet Union, ready to be 
launched against West European cities 
and industrial centers. The reaction in 
Europe against the increasingly mili- 
taristic character of U.S. foreign policy 
has been strong enough to make peo- 
ple forget what the other superpow- 
er—a thoroughly militarized socie- 
ty—is responsible for. 

There is another dimension to our 
present predicament. We know that, 
given the requisite political will, it is 
possible for this generation of man- 
kind to create the necessary pre- 
conditions for a more secure, just and 
livable world. But there are also in to- 
day's world too many strong forces at 
work to aggravate tensions — adding 
the dimensions of North-South rela- 
tionships to the already serious strains 
between East and West. 

The connection between East-West 
and North-South has several aspects: 

• Political. Being so absorbed by 
the East-West conflia, the two sides 
neglect to review, assess and draw the 
correct political conclusions with 
respect to the existing North-South 
conflict — the strong, sharpening, ap- 
palling polarization between the rich 
and the poor. 

• Economic. By continuing and in- 
tensifying the arms race, the parties 
to the East-West conflict worsen the 
worldwide economic crisis, now 
plaguing the peoples of the South 
much worse than it is affecting the 
Americans and Europeans. 

• Military. The superpowers make 
it much more difficult to reach solu- 
tions to the conflicts between countries 
of the South by their efforts to attach 
developing countries to their respec- 
tive sides, to serve their own purposes. 
On several occasions armed conflicts 
between less developed countries have 
been wars-by-proxy between the super- 
powers. 

We should also be aware that the 
weapons-importing nations in the 



South are increasingly buying — or be- 
ing given — the latest, most advanced 
and sophisticated weapons. These 
come almost directly from the drawing 
boards of the manufacturers in the in- 
dustrialized countries. The client states 
thereby become laboratories for U.S. 
and Soviet military research and devel- 
opment. So far, the trade has been in 
conventional weapons. 

The PEOPLES of the world cry 
out against the present course of 
events and for results in sincere and 
devoted efforts to stop it, for a change 
in course and for genuine disarma- 
ment. The alternative is disruption, 
chaos and, perhaps, the ultimate dev- 
astation of a truly interdependent 
world. 

Has disarmament a chance? I be- 
lieve that the possibility of ultimate 
success depends on factors which 
might offer some cause for hope. One 
is the peace movements — the expres- 
sion of sharply increasing public 
awareness of the tremendous risks for 
this and coming generations — if the 
world's political leaders are allowed to 
continue their present course. For a 
growing number of people the issue 
has changed — from one of deterrence, 
of military balance, of superiority, in- 
to one of survival. It is a matter of ra- 
pidly increasing awareness of what a 
nuclear weapon actually is. 

The forceful movements in Western 
Europe, North America and Japan are 
what George Kennan has called the 
most striking phenomena of the early 
1980s. They have already had an in- 
fluence on political events. Our hope is 
that these movements, and others to 
come, will show themselves able to 
keep and increase their momentum. 

This, in my view, is crucial. The 
lesson we are learning is clear: What 
characterizes world political leaders in 
the year 38 of the nuclear era is a 
dangerous lack of knowledge, insight, 
imagination. Such characteristics pre- 
vent them from altering the course of 
events. 

What and who can change history? 
If they form an international disarma- 
ment constituency, it is the people. □ 




"/ ask your financial sup- 
port in the conviction that 
few things are more im- 
portant in the days in 
which we live than the 
search for those truths to 
which the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists is dedi- 
cated. " 

By this time you should 
have received your Fall 
1983 Albert Einstein Fund 
Appeal. If you have re- 
sponded, we thank you. If 
not, please give it your at- 
tention. We have outlined 
some important programs 
and we would like your re- 
action and support. 
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The Reagan Administration's latest arms control initiative 
is a reduction formula which does not prevent force modernization. 

Breakdown on the build-down 
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by Christopher Paine 

IMAGINE FOR A MOMENT that 
you are living in an exclusive cos- 
mopolitan community obsessed with 
conspicuous consumption. What 
would you say to your American 
neighbor if he insisted that you send 
your spacious 1975 Chaika Super 
Salon Model 18 limousine to the junk- 
yard because it might lessen the splash 
he hopes to make around town driving 
a brand new 1986 Model X Corvette? 
In fact, if you refuse he threatens to 
crash his flashy and very expensive 
Model X into your favorite Super 
Salon 18. To make the disposal of the 
dreaded "heavy limo" more palatable, 
he reminds you that you are free to re- 
place it with a Chaika Super Sport 
Model 24, comparable to his Corvette. 
But if this occurs, he warns, uncon- 
trollable perceptions of inferiority dur- 
ing particularly stressful situations 
might compel him to smash your Model 
24 anyway, and he suggests that this 
prospect should give you sufficient "in- 
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centive" to buy instead several less 
imposing Volga sedans, which he pre- 
dicts will not arouse his envy. 

When you remind him that his plan 
for a larger version of his very swift 
Trident ocean racing yacht threatens 
to deprive you of self-esteem, he be- 
comes quite annoyed and insists that 
ocean racing yachts are a socially more 
desirable form of consumption than 
automobiles. Equally desirable, he 
claims, are expensive and exotic air- 
craft, such as his sleek Model 1 Bi- 
plane with cruise control and his even 
more daring Acrobatic Technology 
Blimp, and he suggests that imitations 
of these would be an adequate replace- 
ment for the monstrous Super Salon 
18 which is such an affront to his so- 
cial standing. 

Listening to the complaints of some 
of your less affluent neighbors, who 
are appalled by this conspicuous 
waste-race and are even more appalled 
by the argument that it promotes so- 
cial stability and benefits them, you 
venture to put forward their sugges- 



tion that the competition does indeed 
seem absurdly wasteful, and that it 
would make sense to stop indulging 
in the mindless impulse to top each 
other's latest acquisitions, and then to 
start disposing sensibly of all the use- 
less junk which both of you have ac- 
quired. Your American neighbor, 
however, will have none of it. Such a 
development, he warns the commu- 
nity, will provide you with the finan- 
cial resources to prey on their homes 
and businesses and expand your al- 
ready enormous estate. Better that we 
both waste our resources, he argues, 
than your possibly being placed in a 
position to threaten the stability of the 
neighborhood. Moreover, the very 
process of acquiring new gadgets is 
essential to his psychic well-being, he 
asserts. If they hold less of an attrac- 
tion for you, he says, so much the bet- 
ter—drop out of the race. But the race- 
to-waste must go on. 

Such is the logic of the latest "bipar- 
tisan" arms control initiative emanat- 
ing from the Reagan-Scowcroft Com- 
mission-congressional "Gang-of-Six" 
nexus which maneuvered the MX mis- 
sile through Congress last summer 
with promises that real arms control 
was just around the corner. The 
House apostles of strategic-stability- 
according-to-Scowcroft — Les Aspin, 
Albert Gore and Norman Dicks — have 
now joined forces with the Senate 
apostles of "guaranteed mutual build- 
down"— William Cohen, Sam Nunn, 
and Charles Percy — to elicit a new 
"compulsory double build-down" ap- 
proach just in time for the fall vote on 
the appropriation for MX production. 

Gone is the clarifying candor of 
Reagan's first two years — the Russians 
are bad, we need modern nuclear 
weapons to prevail over them, there- 
fore the popular yearning for arms 
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control is dangerous because it gets in 
the way of the required U.S. buildup. 
The new politic approach is an arms 
"reduction" formula which doesn't get 
in the way of the desired "force mod- 
emization"! Indeed, it provides a 
wholly spurious rationalization for 
constructing forces— new manned 
bombers and mobile single-warhead 
missiles — which the two sides conceiv- 
ably could agree not to build. 

The outlines of the "double build- 
down" are: 

• A reduction in the present SALT- 
accountable inventory of about 8,500 
ballistic missile warheads on eadi side 
to 5,000 by 1992; 

• A reduction in the "potential de- 
structive capacity" of all strategic nu- 
clear delivery vehicles (missiles plus 
bombers and bombers equipped with 
air-launched cruise missiles) from 
about 15,000 to 8,500 "standard 
weapon stations." 

Devised by retired Air Force Gener- 
al Glen Kent, a "standard weapon sta- 
tion" is a new unit of account which 
equates the overall destructive poten- 
tial of nuclear forces by assessing the 
weapons-carrying capacity for a given 
system in a variety of ways— number 
of weapons declared, number of 
weapons tested or configured for de- 
livery, missile throwweight divided by 
a "standard weapon" constant, missile 
volume divided by a constant, or 
bomber gross weight at take-off divid- 
ed by various constants depending on 
what the bomber is carrying— and 
then assigns the lai^est of diese values 
as the "weapon sution count" Cor that 
system. 

• A provision which would try to 
influence the direction of force mod- 
emizati<ni, which exceeds the annual 
pace of reductions, by encouraging de- 
ployment of sea-based multiple war- 
head and land-based single-warhead 
missiles rather than land-based MIRV- 
ed missiles and by forcing the Soviet 
Union to trade off the destruaive 
capacity in its heavy missiles against 
the retention and modernization of its 
bomber force. 

These objectives would be achieved 
by the use of variable ratios specify- 



ing how many warheads deployed on 
existmg nuclear delivery vehicles must 
be withdrawn as various new types are 
deployed. For example, the Adminis- 
tration is reportedly considering the 
idea that two warheads on multiple 
warhead land-based missiles be 
withdrawn for every new one deploy- 
ed, but that this "penalty" be dim- 
inished to one-for-one or 1.5-for- 
one for new mobile single-warhead 
missiles, and three-for-two when de- 
ploying MIRVed submarine-launched 
missiles. 

• The "reduction payments" for 
modernization would be paced by a 

provision calliiisi for compulsory an- 



The "build-down" 

is a curious type 
of arms control proposal. 
It would not overtly ban 
development or deployment 
of any type of weapon. 



nual reductions of at least 5 percent 

per year in both "standard weapons 
stations" and ballistic missile war- 
heads, regardless of how few systems 
are modernized. 

The addition of this provision effec- 
tively vitiates the "build-down" aspect 
of the proposal, but no one in Con- 
gress seems to have asked: Why make 
massive force modernization the price 
which must be paid for reductions if 
both sides are willing to agree to re- 
ductions in their own right? Setting 
aside for a moment the currently fash- 
ionable strat^c mumbo-jumbo about 
increasing stability by deploying lots 
of super-accuratt and more rdiable 
counterforce weapons, the answer to 
this question is simple. Across-the- 
board force modernization is certainly 
not the price we must pay to get the 
Soviets to agree to percentage annual 
reductions. Everyone knows that is 
nonsense. Placing every new weapon 
into an agreement is the price Con- 
gress and the U.S. taxpayer are being 



told they must pay to induce the 
Reagan Administration to agree to 
reductions. 

The "build-down" is a curious type 
of arms control proposal: It would not 
overdy ban the development or de- 
ployment of any type of weapon. Each 
side would be free to build whichever 
weapons it chooses, just as long as 
they could be stuffed under the new 
force limits. For example, in 1996, 
should the United States decide to em- 
phasize sea-based counterforce, the 
proposal would allow the deployment 
of the following forces: 

• eight Trident submarines with 
192 Trident I missiles carrying 1,536 
100-kiloton warheads with improved 
accuracy; 

• 12 Trident submarines with 290 
Trident II missiles carrying 2,900 Ad- 
vanced Ballistic Reentry Vehicles 
(ABRVs) with increased accuracy and 
higher nuclear yield; 

• 560 Midgetman single-warhead 
missiles with accuracy and yield suffi- 
cient to destroy hardened targets; 

• total: 4,996 accurate ballistic 
missile warheads. 

Unfortunately, the MX can be ac- 
commodated reasonably well under 
the proposed build-down scenario by 
testing the Trident U with only eight 
ABRVs and slightly reducing the Mid- 
getman deployment: 

• 100 silo-based MX carrying 
1 ,000 ABRVs with increased yield and 
accuracy; 

• 544 Midgetmen carrying an 
equal number of ABRVs or similar 
warheads; 

• 10 Trident submarines with 240 
Trident H missiles carrying 1,920 
ABRVs or similar warheads; 

• eight Trident submarines with 
192 Trident I missiles carrying 1,536 
warheads; 

• total: 5,000 ballistic missile war- 
heads. 

Alternatively, while keeping this 
balance between land- and sea-based 
forces, the United States could choose 
to diminish or scrap the MX deploy- 
ment altogether and deploy up to 
about 1,000 Midgetman missiles in 
superhardened Minuteman silos to 
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augment 550 Midgetmcn in mobile 
deployment. 

Faced with such a massive growth in 
U.S. hard target kill capability as part 
and parcel of this allegedly stabilizing 
build-down, the Reagan Administra- 
tion confidently predicts that the 
Soviet Union will feel compelled to re- 
structure its forces, discarding MIRV- 
ed ICBMs in favor of new generations 
of mobile single-warhead missiles, ad- 
ditional MIRVed SLBMs and bomb- 
ers. After years of warning the Ameri- 
can people about the dangers of the 
Soviet nuclear buildup, the Reagan 
Administration is now in the curious 
position of helping the Soviets explain 
why the top-to-bottom modernization 
of their nuclear forces is essential for 
world peace. Build-down advocates 
apparently would extend the mutual 
dependence of adversary nuclear es- 
tablishments into the sphere of coop- 
erative exercises in self-deception and 
Orwellian public relations. 

Under the "double build-down" 
proposal, which uses SALT-account- 
able warheads rather than the actual 
(lower) number of deployed warheads 
to establish the ceilings from which 
reductions would be measured, the 
Soviet Union could mirror the MX de- 
ployment with 100 accurate and more 
reliable solid-fueled SS-X-24 missiles 
with 600 high-yield warheads, deploy 
1,200 accurate solid-fueled single- 
warhead mobile ICBMs, and also field 
250 mobile MIRVed ICBMs with 1 ,000 
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warheads. These 2,800 accurate and 
reliable warheads on land would be 
matched by the deployment of a Soviet 
short-warning, hard-target kill capabi- 
lity at sea. Assuming they eventually 
master the technical obstacles, under 
the proposed double build-down the 
Soviets could replace their entire cur- 
rent SLBM force with accurate solid- 
fueled missiles carrying some 2,200 
improved warheads. 

Why anyone could seriously think 
that all these new weapons on the So- 
viet side could provide a detectable in- 
crease in U.S. security is beyond the 
capacity of this writer to understand. 
Clearly, the Reagan Administration 
and its erstwhile arms control brokers 
on Capitol Hill claim otherwise — an 
unrestricted technological arms race 
within diminishing but still generous 
numerical bounds is worth the addi- 
tional hundreds of billions of dollars 
that both sides will spend searching for 
the holy grail of nuclear stability. 

Of course, having an almost fanatic- 
al attachment to what they have al- 
ready produced, the Soviets may rea- 
son that if "arms control" means "arms 
race," they might as well conduct it 
without numerical limits, as the ability 
to field enormous quantities of weap- 
ons has historically been their trump 
card in the military competition. Fur- 
ther, there are specific aspects of the 
proposed approach which the Soviets 
are likely to regard as imposing un- 
equal burdens on the two sides. A 
build-down in potential destructive 
capacity, as measured by reductions 
in throw-weight or missile volume, 
favors the side with better nuclear 
yield-to-weight ratios and more effi- 
cient high-energy propellant technolo- 
gies, namely, the United States. For 
example, under the proposed formula 
the MX is considered to have 10 stan- 
dard weapons stations — the declared 
number — while the SS-18 is assessed 
as having 20 to 22 standard weapons 
stations, even though it has never been 
tested and deployed with more than 
10 warheads. 

The relatively favorable treatment 
accorded SLBM warheads favors the 



side with a comparative advantage in 
SLBM technology and submarine op- 
erations generally — again the United 
States. 

While the Soviets might regard these 
advantages as offset by the favorable 
one-for-one replacement ratio for sin- 
gle-warhead missiles, permitting them 
to take advantage of their vast land 
area by deploying several thousand 
of these systems, such a large deploy- 
ment would be enormously burden- 
some economically to operate and 
maintain. 

Similarly, if one focuses on what 
forces each side is already planning to 
replace in the next decade, the propo- 
sal seems biased in favor of U.S. pro- 
grams. The United States is already 
planning to replace some 4,250 re- 
maining Poseidon warheads with 
about two-thirds that number of Tri- 
dent II warheads. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, is probably not 
planning to write off their massive in- 
vestment in the SS-18 and SS-19 force 
so soon. They could elect to keep 
some of it under the proposed build- 
down in destructive potential, but this 
would effectively prevent them from 
matching the planned deployment of 
100 B-IB and 125 Advanced Tech- 
nology Bombers which would fit on 
the U.S. side of the build-down. The 
build-down purports to make the So- 
viets an offer they can't refuse: either 
scrap the heavy payload potential of 
the SS-18 and transfer it to bombers, 
or keep the SS-18 and sign an agree- 
ment codifying U.S. superiority in the 
overall number of deliverable weap- 
ons. This sounds like an offer the 
Soviets would be more than happy to 
refuse. 

While the architects of "bipartisan 
consensus" are applauding their own 
success in leading the Reagan counter- 
force caravan out of the nuclear desert 
and into the oasis of "stabilizing" arms 
control, Reagan has yet to dip his cup 
in the well, and when he does, the re- 
sult is likely to leave a bitter taste 
for those millions of people here and 
abroad who thirst for an end to the 
nuclear arms race. □ 
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Will Congress approve a new generation of nerve gas weapons^ 
There seems to be a moral aversion to chemical weapons. 

Nervous about nerve gas 



by John Isaacs 

THE DEBATE ON production of 
a new generation of nerve gas 
weapons has produced one of the more 
unusual paradoxes in Washington, 
D.C. 

Many politicians have no trouble 
accepting the fact that the United 
States and the Soviet Union together 
have close to 50,000 nuclear weapons. 
And these same politicians hardly 
blink at the fact that each superpower 
can destroy the other many times over, 
and that there is the equivalent of over 
three pounds of TNT for every man, 
woman and child on Earth in the nu- 
clear arsenals around the world. 

These elected leaders are quite pre- 
pared to vote for thousands of addi- 
tional, powerful and destabilizing 
nuclear weapons, such as the MX mis- 
sile, the Pershing and cruise missiles, 
the B-1 bomber and more. Yet many 
of these same men and women, who 
hardly think twice about adding so 
many more "rubble bouncers" to our 
stockpile, blanch at a modest-sized (by 
Pentagon standards) program to re- 
sume production of lethal nerve gas 
weapons. 

What is it about chemical weapons 
that enables so many people to place 
them in a category separate from both 
conventional and nuclear weapons, 
and less acceptable than both? 

Moral arguments usually play a 
very small role in major decisions re- 




Soldiers protect themselves against chemical weapons. 



garding weapons systems. But moral 
concerns are an uncharacteristically 
important factor involved in the de- 
bate over the chemical weapons pro- 
gram. The special status of nerve gas 
was a factor in President Richard Nix- 
on's decision to stop nerve gas produc- 
tion 14 years ago, in Presidents Gerald 
Ford's and Jimmy Carter's refusal to 
allow the Army to get the production 
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lines going again, and in Congress' 
blocking the Reagan Administration's 
production plan in 1982. 

Certainly there are plenty of argu- 
ments, both against the military neces- 
sity for the production of chemical 
weapons and their effectiveness, and 
for the adequacy of existing nerve gas 
stockpiles. But these kinds of argu- 
ments apply equally well to nuclear 
weapons. The moral horror associated 
with chemical weapons certainly is as 
important as it is unusual. 

Perhaps the horror results from the 
graphic stories of mustard gas drifting 
across Allied and Axis lines in World 
War I. The gas caused horrible agony, 
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lingering death and disabling injuries 
to so many troops, results which led 
to a subsequent worldwide condemna- 
tion of chemical weapons. 

Perhaps it is the description of the 
effects of nerve gas weapons on a 
human being: intense sweating, filling 
of the bronchial passages with mucus, 
bronchial constriction, dimming of vi- 
sion, uncontrollable vomiting and 
defecation, convulsions and finally 
paralysis and respiratory failure — 
all of which may occur within a few 
minutes. 

Maybe it is the realization that in a 
full-scale chemical attack, soldiers can 
be almost completely protected from 
the nerve gas while civilians would suf- 
fer the vast majority of the casualties. 

Whatever the reasons, powerful feel- 
ings against nerve gas weapons have 
led Senator David Pryor of Arkansas 
to fight vigorously against a nerve gas 
plant in his state, although economic 
interests there support it. And it may 
be an element of these same moral 
concerns that led Ed Bethune, an arch- 
conservative Republican Congressman 
from Linle Rock, Arkansas, and Thad 
Cochran, a very conservative Repub- 
lican Senator from Mississippi, to op- 
pose nerve gas production even as they 
vote for virtually every other weapon 
of mass destruction. 

These men and others have spent 
countless hours learning the full case 
against production, preparing the 
arguments and lobbying their col- 
leagues. As a result, this request for 
some $130.6 million for fiscal 1983, a 
small portion of the budget, has pro- 
duced some of the stiffest fights in 
Congress in this and in past years. 

In 1982, Bethune teamed with 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Chairman Clement Zablocki, a Wis- 
consin Democrat, to defeat by a large 
margin Reagan's first try at starting up 
the nerve gas production line. Even the 
Republican-dominated Senate barely 
went for production by a narrow 49- 
45 vote, and then went along with the 
House vote to uphold President Nix- 
on's 1969 moratorium. 

In 1983, the battle has been similar- 



ly intense and the votes even closer. In 
June, once again the House voted 
against nerve gas by a 256-161 margin 
after first rejecting an Administration- 
backed maneuver by a closer 216-202 
vote. The Senate debate in July on the 
issue produced a dramatic 49-49 tie 
vote which Vice President George 
Bush broke in favor of production. It 
was the first tie vote in the Senate in 
many years. 

In early August, the House-Senate 
conferees decided to approve produc- 
tion, not a surprising decision consid- 
ering that the group is dominated by 
such ultra-hawks as Republican Sen- 
ator John Tower of Texas and Demo- 
cratic Congressman Sam Stratton of 
New York. Even that decision might 
well have been overturned by a full 
House vote in September had not the 
Soviet destruction of a Korean civilian 
airliner changed the climate on Capitol 
Hill that month. Even then, a record 
152 Representatives voted against the 
entire defense authorization confer- 
ence report, mostly due to the nerve 
gas issue. 

At this writing, whether or not the 
United States will resume production 
is not yet determined. The last part of 
the military budget process, the de- 



fense appropriations bill, is still to be 
completed. The best estimate is that 
the House would once more reject 
production, the Senate would be nar- 
rowly split, and the issue might have 
to be resolved in another House-Sen- 
ate conference. But this conference 
committee will be a considerable im- 
provement over the defense authoriza- 
tion conference committee, as it will 
have as major players such anti-nerve- 
gas members as Republican Senator 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon and Demo- 
cratic Congressman Joseph Addabbo 
of New York. 

However the issue is finally resolved, 
the ironies persist. Congress apparent- 
ly does not have many qualms about 
voting for some $270 billion for the 
military budget and funding thousands 
of new nuclear weapons; but it may 
well reject a relatively small nerve gas 
program. While the arguments against 
nerve gas run the full gamut of mili- 
tary, security, technical and diplomat- 
ic concerns, it is clear that an extra ele- 
ment has elevated nerve gas to a differ- 
ent plane from other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Perhaps it is comforting that Con- 
gress is not totally immune to moral 
concerns. □ 
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Upgrading the Pacific Command's nuclear war-fighting posture is a top priority. 



The nuclear balancing act in the Pacific 



by William M. Arkin 

THE NATO PLAN to modernize 
nuclear weapons in Europe has 
had a significant influence on U.S. 
strategy in the Pacific. The Pacific 
Command (PACOM), second largest 
among umbrella commands in the 
U.S. military, is enjoying a renaissance 
as a result of the 1979 decision to de- 
ploy cruise and Pershing II missiles to 
Europe. 

At a time when several crises beset 
the region, the Pacific Command is 
seeking to upgrade its theater nuclear 
arsenal and is becoming increasingly 
active and visible. It is also awaiting 
the outcome of European arms control 
negotiations in Geneva, where the 
want of any agreement to defuse the 
opposition to new European weapons 
could create a bizarre requirement 
for new U.S. nuclear weapons in the 
Pacific. 

The Reagan Administration has 
moved a long way from its original 
take-it-or-leave-it zero option to a 
point where it will now accept the con- 
tinued deployment of Soviet SS-20s in 
Asia, under the concept of a "global 
balance." This leaves Japan and other 
Asian countries extremely concerned 
that the United States will "sacrifice" 
Asia in arms control talks and legiti- 
mize Moscow's "right" to place mis- 
siles in the Far East, or even create the 
artificial need for a new U.S. counter- 
balance. Recently, China expressed its 
unhappiness over both U.S. and Soviet 



medium-range nuclear missiles, and 
called for a 50 percent reduction. The 
roots of new nuclear weapons in the 
Pacific theater, however, go back fur- 
ther in time than the Geneva talks. 

Early in 1980, just after the NATO 
decision was announced. Defense Nu- 
clear Agency officials testified before 
Congress that "the JCS [Joint Chiefs of 
Staff] has requested DNA to assist in 
an assessment of the theater nuclear 
balance in the Pacific Command area." 
The Agency stated that "many of the 
tools and methodologies that were de- 
veloped for the European theater will 
have direct transferability to PACOM" 
and that its own assessment of the nu- 
clear modernization needs of the Pacif- 
ic Command derived from "successful 
assessments and support program in 
the European theater over the past five 
years." 

Given the Defense Nuclear Agency's 
"successful" track record, there 
shouldn't have been much suspense 
over the conclusions it would reach in 
its study of the Pacific. In the words of 
its 1983 budget justification state- 
ments to Congress, it was investigat- 
ing "PACOM's needs for enhanced 
nuclear forces based on a detailed as- 
sessment of the command's forces vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union's for a broad 
spectrum of situations." The results 
would "prescribe the nuclear forces 
and weapons needed by the Pacific 
area commanders." 

The GROWTH of Soviet forces 




Bos, Greece 

is a key to the Pacific Command's bal- 
ancing act (the United States no longer 
names China as a threat), although 
military analysts have traditionally 
viewed large Soviet forces in the Far 
East as beneficial to the European and 
even the global U.S. -Soviet balance. 
With more than a quarter of its forces 
"tied down" by Chinese forces in the 
Far East, the Soviet Union's Asian 
ground deployments and clearly infe- 
rior navy were relegated to secondary 
status in U.S. -Soviet competition. 

Soviet forces in the Far East — in- 
cluding Backfire bombers initially de- 
ployed in late 1980, SS-20s deployed 
in 1978 and significantly improved 
naval forces — were reinterpreted as 
being more than necessary to defend 
against China. Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger in his fiscal 1983 
Annual Report actually stated that 
"the nuclear balance in the region 
has . . . shifted in favor of the Soviet 
Union." 

U.S. forces in the Pacific, themselves 
tied down in the intraaable Korean 
stand-off and largely committed to 
Korean contingencies dominated by 
plans for a long conventional war, are 
undergoing major changes. Naval 
forces are being significantly upgrad- 
ed, surveillance and anti-submarine 
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operations are accelerating and plans 
are being implemented to increase tac- 
tical air power in the region. The mis- 
sion of these forces has also changed. 

In 1979, far-flung Pacific Command 
forces were severely taxed by new re- 
quirements following the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and the fall of the 
Shah of Iran. These events led to de- 
ployment of a large permanent naval 
flotilla in the Indian Ocean; moved the 
Persian Gulf region up from the num- 
ber three to the number two spot in 
U.S. planning; and shifted the atten- 
tion of the Pacific Command, which 
had jurisdiction over the Indian 
Ocean, away from Northeast Asia to 
the Middle East. Soviet naval forces 
also set up permanent deployments in 
the Indian Ocean, and the process of 
reexamining military requirements in 
another new theater of war began. 

Military analysis of the Pacific 
region must go far deeper than just the 
typical "gaps" and "balances." Poten- 
tial conflict in the Persian Gulf has 
focused attention on West European 
countries and Japan, the most depend- 
ent importers of oil from the region. 

The commitment of these countries, 
particularly Japan, to "defense" has 
been questioned by a broad and inad- 
vertent coalition — liberals who hope 
to reduce U.S. defense spending and 
conservatives who see a greater net re- 
quirement to counter the Soviet threat 
— in light of greater potential for dis- 
ruption in the oil-producing Middle 
East countries. Increased U.S. pre- 
sence in that area drains commitments 
from Europe and Asia, and highlights 
the size of the allied contribution to 
the global effort. 

China is also important. Although a 
grand strategic relationship — the so- 
called "China card" — does not suit 
the national interests of the Chinese, 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger's re- 
cent trip to China, liberalization of 
U.S. policy on high technology sales to 
China, and future plans for military 
exchanges foreshadow closer relations. 

Creation of a new unified 

command this year to take over the 



Pacific Command's responsibilities 
in Southwest Asia — the Central Com- 
mand—has diverted Pacific Com- 
mand's attention back to Asia. It has 
busied itself with Weinberger's trip to 
China, the aftermath of the downing 
of Korean Air Lines Flight 007, an 
upgraded exercise and deployment 
schedule, management of the growth 
of Japanese forces, and increasingly 
serious political problems with U.S. 
forces in South Korea and the Philip- 
pines. 

The Office of Net Assessment in the 
Pentagon is scheduled to support Paci- 
fic Command in the coming year with 
a high level "East Asia assessment . . . 
to describe the complex military sit- 
uation including China, the USSR, 
Korea, Japan, and the U.S." Included 
in the examination will be "Soviet vul- 
nerabilities in the Far East" and "un- 
derstanding the evolution and future 
direction of the Japanese military." 

Connections between the two run 
deep. The Japanese buildup will con- 
centrate on air defenses and anti-sub- 
marine warfare, and will take advan- 
tage of the Soviet Union's geographic 
disadvantages in the Far East. Cutting 
off the exits from the Sea of Japan will 
be a key military contingency for U.S. 
and Japanese forces in any future con- 
frontation. Thus the continuing de- 
ployment of Soviet theater nuclear 
weapons in Asia (three new SS-20 sites 
with a total of 27 launchers are being 
prepared in the Far East) and the 
widespread adoption of nuclear-armed 
cruise missiles among naval forces 
could increase the likelihood of nu- 
clear war should confrontation occur. 

U.S. attack submarines have al- 
ready increased the shadowing of So- 
viet counterparts in the protected Sea 
of Okhotsk. The Soviet Union is using 
Backfire bombers more and more for 
mock runs against U.S. naval forces 
and Japanese air space, and is increas- 
ing the tempo of its naval operations in 
the straits of Japan. It is worth remem- 
bering that the two largest commit- 
ments of U.S. forces in a "hot" war 
since the Cold War began have been in 
Asia. 



Upgrading the Pacific Command's 
nuclear war-fighting posture has be- 
come a top priority under the Reagan 
Administration, again with the De- 
fense Nuclear Agency "providing rec- 
ommendations for improving force ef- 
fectiveness of those assets under 
CINCPAC [Commander-in-Chief, Pa- 
cific]" and "enhancing Pacific theater 
nuclear targeting capability." Better 
targeting and command-and-control 
systems will be required for deploy- 
ment of the mobile, nuclear-armed 
Tomahawk sea-launched cruise mis- 
sile in the summer of 1984. 

Admiral James D. Watkins, now 
Chief of Naval Operations, and for- 
merly Commander of the Pacific Fleet, 
told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in March 1982 that: "Intro- 
duction of TLAM/N, the nuclear 
land-attack version of Tomahawk, 
will significantly increase the Pacific 
Fleet's theater nuclear arsenal and 
provide the capability to strike land 
targets from survivable sea-based plat- 
forms." The Tomahawk will be wide- 
ly distributed among submarines and 
surface ships and significantly raise the 
offensive firepower of those delivery 
systems. 

The principal element of the Pacific 
Command's theater nuclear forces is 
already its naval strength, particularly 
aircraft carriers. The improvement of 
these forces ("Nuclear Weapons at 
Sea," Bulletin, October 1983), with 
what Admiral Watkins calls "pro- 
grams ... to increase the Pacific Fleet's 
capabilities to counter and survive a 
tactical nuclear attack," also raise the 
probability of confrontation in the 
region. 

For a variety of political reasons it is 
unlikely that the United States will de- 
ploy long-range theater nuclear weap- 
ons on land in Asia. The sea-launched 
cruise missile, however, is much better 
suited for the geographically separated 
and naval dominated command. And it 
is now being deployed. Assessment of 
a "balance" in the region is therefore 
both difficult to imagine and some- 
what passe. □ 
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by Jane M. O. Sharp 

NATO'S DECEMBER 1979 DECISION to deploy, 
and at the same time to try to limit, medium-range 
missiles in Europe was rationalized on two grounds: to re- 
affirm the U.S. security guarantee to NATO in general and 
to West Germany in particular, and to give Soviet leaders 
some incentive to limit SS-20 missiles targeted on West- 
ern Europe. Yet, as the articles in this issue by Eugenia 
Osgood, Lawrence Freedman and Jonathan Dean demon- 
strate, nothing in our previous experience, with either the 
NATO countries or the Soviet Union, should have encour- 
aged us to believe the new missiles would bring anything 
but disarray in the alliance and another spurt to the 
U.S. -Soviet arms competition. 

Ever since NATO adopted a nuclear defense policy in 
December 1954, nuclear weapons have exacerbated the in- 
equalities among the member states and the uncomfortable 
dependence of the weaker allies on the United States. All 
the non-nuclear NATO powers, but especially West Ger- 
many, increasingly oscillate between two contradictory 
fears: that in a crisis the United States might abandon its 
allies rather than risk a Soviet retaliatory strike, or worse, 
might too quickly resort to nuclear weapons and incinerate 
Europe in the process. These fears are also reflected in 
European attitudes toward East-West arms control which 
swing from anxiety that U.S. -Soviet arrangements will be 
at the expense of European security interests, to fear that 
the two superpowers will engage in unbridled nuclear com- 
petition. Jonathan Dean's analysis of West German disso- 
nant attitudes toward the United States shows only how 
destructive the December 1979 decision has already prov- 
ed, both for domestic politics in the Federal Republic and 
in intra-NATO relations, but also how the situation will 
almost certainly worsen if Pershing II and cruise deploy- 
ment proceeds on schedule. 

Claims that European interests were being ignored in 
SALT II triggered the current crisis in the late 197()s, when 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt implied that, in its eagerness 
to limit Soviet missile threats to the U.S. homeland, the 
Carter Administration had ignored the Soviet medium- 
range missile threat to Europe. Schmidt's resentment, com- 
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pounded by irritation with other aspects of President Car- 
ter's foreign, defense and economic policies, threatened to 
build into a massive case of political mistrust. This was a 
serious alliance problem but one for which additional nu- 
clear hardware was manifestly not an appropriate solu- 
tion, and most certainly not modern versions of precisely 
those systems which Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
withdrew in the 1960s as being dangerously provocative 
and vulnerable to Soviet preemptive strikes. Not surpris- 
ingly, the prospect of new long-range cruise and ballistic 
missiles intensified European fears of nuclear war, generat- 
ing protests reminiscent of those against the first U.S. nu- 
clear deployments in the 1950s. 

If the double-track decision failed to reassure the allies, 
is there any prospect that it might persuade the Soviets to 
limit the SS-20? Not much. As both Osgood and Freedman 
note, the Soviets see their medium-range missiles targeted 
on Western Europe as counters to already deployed U.S. 
forward-based systems and British and French strategic ar- 
senals. Extra NATO missiles will thus generate Soviet 
counter-measures, not Soviet restraint. Furthermore, 
earlier U.S. -Soviet arms control efforts suggest that the 
most we can expect from formal negotiations is codifica- 
tion of some aspect of the status quo which both parties 
find mutually acceptable; that negotiations cannot easily 
change the existing force balance; and that efforts to do so 
usually generate more, rather than less weaponry. Even 
when both sides enter negotiations in good faith, they face 
recurring problems in the process. 

One is what Freedman calls "the dead hand of parity," 
the urge to correct asymmetries in opposing force postures 
to create tidy numerical balances: a particular bane in the 
INF talks as the forces under consideration are so asym- 
metrical to begin with. Another problem is the urge to 
compensate for limits in one force category with extra 
strength elsewhere. Thus, limits on ballistic missiles in 
SALT I generated both a military and a diplomatic appetite 
for cruise missiles which, as Freedman notes, then became 
difficult to limit in SALT II; limits on intercontinental- 
range systems sparked interest in medium-range weapons; 
and, inevitably, negotiations on medium-range systems are 
now stimulating the further modernization of short-range 
battlefield nuclear weapons. 

A third problem is the tendency to rationalize weapons 
systems of otherwise dubious merit as bargaining chips, 
despite overwhelming evidence that such coercion always 
serves to toughen the adversary's bargaining position. The 
decision to deploy cruise and Pershing II missiles, for ex- 
ample, has progressively reduced prospects for limiting the 
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SS-20. In October 1979 Leonid Brezhnev proposed nego- 
tiations when only 100 SS-20s faced Western Europe. 
NATO's decision then delayed the start of serious negotia- 
tions for over two years, during which time the Soviets 
more than doubled the SS-20 threat to Europe, added 
more missiles in Asia, slowed the dismanding of the old 
SS-4 and SS-5 missiles, and hardened their negotiating 
position. 

Public propaganda exchanges surrounding the INF talks 
suggest that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union 
is serious about limitations, thus profoundly disturbing 
NATO allies. Badly needed at this juncture is an interim 



agreement, based on a status quo ante level of SS-20 mis- 
siles facing Western Europe, to justify deferment of cruise 
and Pershing II deployment. A new multilateral START 
forum to set global ceilings on all NATO and Soviet sys- 
tems with ranges of over 1 ,000 kilometers should follow 
immediately. This would meet NATO's goal of limiting 
the Soviet threat to Western Europe, the Japanese (and 
presumably also the Chinese) goal of limiting Soviet mis- 
siles targeted on Asia, and the long-term Soviet goal of 
limiting forward-based nuclear systems around its 
perimeter. Needless to say, all these goals would be most 
easily accomplished under a general nuclear freeze. □ 



Euromissiles: 
historical and political realities 



by Eugenia V. Osgood 

NATO'S DECEMBER 12, 1979 DECISION to deploy 
572 new nuclear warheads— 108 Pershing II ex- 
tended range ballistic missiles (replacing 108 Pershing 1-As) 
and 464 ground-launched cruise missiles (GLCMs) — was a 
landmark in the history of European nuclear deterrence. 
Not only did it reintroduce land-based U.S. systems that 
could reach the Soviet Union from Europe, but it was also 
an unprecedented injection of prompt and slow counter- 
force into the West European theater just two years after 
the Soviet Union began deploying its own sophisticated 
Euromissiles, the greater-range and greater-accuracy 
SS-20s (replacing the SS-4s and SS-5s). The NATO deci- 
sion has thus been widely interpreted as a direct reply and 
counter to the ongoing Soviet modernization, usually re- 
ferred to as a buildup. The popular version of the Interme- 
diate Nuclear Forces (INF) story is that the Soviets surpris- 
ed us with their SS-20 buildup; the Europeans then asked 
the United States for an equivalent land-based component; 
and the United States grudgingly agreed to deploy it on 
European territory. In fact, the situation is much more 
complex. 

The Soviet modernization effort was not a complete sur- 
prise—they had been trying since the late 1960s to find a 
satisfactory substitute for their regional nuclear forces. 
And the European request for the U.S. systems was neither 
spontaneous nor unequivocal. Helmut Schmidt's October 
1977 speech at the International Institute for Strategic Stu- 
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dies in London (the year the SS-20 deployment began), 
usually quoted as a quasi-formal European request for 
those systems, does not, in fact, contain such a request.' It 
emphasizes not so much the traditional strategic and 
political aspects of security as what Schmidt termed the 
"new dimensions of Western security": its domestic 
economic and social bases. Although Schmidt called for 
the removal of military disparities in Europe — in parallel 
with the SALT II negotiations — he appeared mainly con- 
cerned with progress in the mutual and balanced force 
reduction talks, to reduce the conventional threat to 
Europe, as well as with limitations on tactical nuclear 
weapons. He also spoke of the importance of arms control 
across the board in order to maintain weapons parity in 
Europe, since the existing strategic parity tended to 
magnify regional force differences. While he thus implied 
the need for East-West parity in intermediate nuclear 
forces, he made no specific recommendations. 

A High Level Group appointed by NATO began work 
on the European balance in the context of SALT in Octo- 
ber, just before Schmidt's speech. That Group, subordinat- 
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ed to the NATO Nuclear Planning Group which had long 
been preoccupied with tactical nuclear weapons and con- 
ventional defense, switched to longer-range systems. After 
ascertaining that theater force modernization was impera- 
tive, it recommended longer-range, land-based, "visible" 
systems with high accuracy and mobility, reportedly 
yielding to strong U.S. persuasion. In 1978 it made the 
final decision to deploy a cost-effective s\ nergistic mix of 
Pershing IIsandGLCMs. This choice was hoped to he mil- 
itarily adequate and to have the desired effect on both Eu- 
ropean and Soviet perceptions.-^ In addition to being a re- 
sponse to the SS-20, this choice might have been prompted 
by the unfavorable popular reaction to the enhanced radia- 
tion weapon— the neutron bomb. Both for political and 
for military reasons the High Level Group decided— at 
least for the time being— to de-emphasize nuclear battle- 
field defense and to opt for deterrence in the form of 

The French and British 
submarine forces alone 
would have 1,268 warheads 
targeted on the Soviet Union. 

longer-range missiles which would provide the missing link 
between the tactical nuclear and the strategic interconti- 
nental forces. 

When NATO's foreign and defense ministers met in 
Brussels on December 12, 1979, their recommendations 
followed a similar rationale: Deterrence was preferable to 
warfighting, and longer-range missiles would strengthen 
deterrence. But there also was a strong arms control slant 
to dwir Communique. Arms control and detente were to 
be "an integral part of the Alliance's efforts to assure the 
undiminished security of its member States and to make 
the strategic situation between East and West more stable, 
more predictable, and more manageable at lower levels of 
armaments on both sides."^ The ministers envisioned 
limitations on U.S. and Soviet longer-range systems to be 
negotiated in the SALT 11 framework in a "step-by-step ap- 
proach" until a "de jure equality both in ceilings and in 
rights," that is, parity on the INF level, would be reached. 

The subsequent December 14 Cfmimmnqtic sounded an 
even stronger plea for arms control. While the ministers 
chided the Soviet Union for reneging on its pledge to pro- 
mote "military detente" and for engaging in a qualitative 
and quantitative buildup in Europe, they balanced their 
criticism by stressing the importance of the SALT process, 
pressed for the ratification of the SALT II Treaty, lauded 
the beneficial effects of the European Conference for Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, expressed interest in a 
Conference on Disarmament in Europe, and generally ad- 
vocated greater stability and more constructive relations." 

This overwhelming arms control and detente emphasis 



of the dual-track decision was quite in line with NATO's 
"double strategy" of deterrence and detente, formulated in 

1967 in the often quoted Harmel Report and implemented 
in the 1970s, when detente in Europe— at least in trade 
and cultural exchanges — became a reality. The deploy- 
ment decision itself, however, became a compromise be- 
tween hard-line and moderate viewpoints or, perhaps, be- 
tween U.S. and European interests. It deviated from the 
all-European preference for pure deterrence by opting for 
counterforce-capable nuclear forces, while providing a 
more credible deterrent. "Restraint" was expressed mainly 
in the relatively low numbers of the warheads requested, as 
well as in the withdrawal of 1 ,000 tacticSl nuclear 
warheads to make room for the new INF. To reassure the 
Soviet Union of continued West European interest in nor- 
mal relations, and probably also to offset the threat of the 
proposed counterforce component.the document repeated- 
ly stressed the desire for detente and political and military 
stability. 

The "dual-track" proposal was thus really "triple-track" 
for it combined tlie military needs of deterrence and de- 
fense, the political needs of detente, and the arms control- 
lers' willingness to scale down military requirements and to 
forego military advantages in the interest of peace and 
stability. Similar concerns might have arisen and been 
entertained in the Soviet camp, where, at least on the 
declaratory level, much has been said about the need to 
deter NATO nuclear first use, to defend the country from 
aggression, and to prevent war throu^ arms control and 
disarmament. 

This paper will examine the two sets of Euromissiles to 
determine how well they fulfill the needs enunciated in the 
dual-track decision, on the assumption that bodi sides 
would be well served if such needs were met. The criteria 
will be secure and effective deterrence, enhanced defensive 
performance, preservation of political stability, and re- 
sponsiveness to arms control. Regardless of past €»pe- 
rience, such goals are not unrealistic and, being very desir- 
able from a European point of view, could also be adopted 
by the United States and the Soviet Union, neitlier of 
which would gain from the outbreak of a nuclear war in 
Europe. 

Ever since the demise of massive retaliation 
and the gradual adoption of flexible response. Western 
deterrence concepts have been evolving toward greater 

nuclear operational capability and flexibility. Nuclear op- 
tions confined to military targets were to limit damage, 
provide a credible threat and allow for both escalation 
control and war termination before cities could be de- 
stroyed. This strategic variant was officially applied to the 
theater nuclear posture in 1974, when the dien Secretary 
of Defense James Schlesinger undertook a major retarget- 
ing of U.S. strategic forces. But while Schlesinger stressed 
the importance of escalation control as well as the sur- 
vivability both of weapons systems and of command and 
control, he emphasized mainly options of the deep inter- 
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diaion, battlefield support type, limited to Eastern Eu- 
rope.' The Secretary saw no gap in the European escala- 
tion ladder and viewed the Poseidon warheads committed 
to NATO as providing sufficient linkage to the central 
strategic forces. 

The deployment of long-range intermediate systems in 
Europe, however, was not unprecedented. In the late 
1950s 45 Jupiter and 60 Thor intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles (IRBM) had been deployed in Britain, Italy and 
Turkey, and the rationale for their deployment seems to 
echo some of today's concerns. Soviet acquisition of an 
ICBM capability had increased the U.S. sense of vulnerabi- 
lity, and the IRBMs were deployed partly for a regional 
mission and partly as a quick fix to the vulnerability prob- 
lem. But as soon as U.S. ICBM superiority was established 
and targeting requirements on Soviet territory met, the 
vulnerable and provocative missiles were withdrawn and 
replaced with shorter-range but more advanced systems, 
such as the Pershing Is. (Nevertheless, 96 MACE long-dis- 
tance cruise missiles that could reach Soviet territory re- 
mained in West Germany from 1962 to 1969.)* 

Strategic parity, coupled with the vulnerability of U.S. 
ICBMs, is aurendy believed to have deprived the United 
States of escalation control in an intercontinental ex- 
change, because of the theoretical possibility of a rwo-on- 
one disarming strike on U.S. ICBMs by the numerically 
superior Soviet ICBMs, whose accuracy had improved dra- 
matically by 1977. Thus, theater-based U.S. warheads ca- 
pable of hitting the Soviet Union could also be viewed as 
an addition to the Single Integrated Operations Plan 
(SIOP) forces and a quick fix for Minuteman vulnerability, 
until new central systems become operational. This seems 
plausible enough, since U.S. theater nuclear forces are not 
independent but are integrated in targeting with strategic 
forces, some of which are also programmed against theater 
targets. 

At the same time, the current consensus is that in 1974 
U.S. forward-based systems were countering Warsaw Pact 
forces configured for a theater-wide nuclear strike (as evi- 
denced by their reliance on the low-accuracy, high-yield 
SS-4s and SS-5s), but that the situation has changed drasti- 
cally, since the SS-20s could be used selectively. They pose 
a much greater threat to U.S. escalation dominance in the 
theater and might have undermined the very foundation of 
extended deterrence. Hence the "agonizing reappraisal" of 
NATO's nuclear posture and die present U.S. commitment 
to INF deployment. 

Probably because of greater emphasis on the usability of 
nuclear forces, the Poseidon force is now viewed as too 
close to the central systems. It is said to be incapable of 
limited attacks on military targets, both because its low- 
yield, low-accuracy warheads are most suitable for city-in- 
dustrial targeting, and because any such attack by a Posei- 
don would not be limited, since post-launch vulnerability 
necessitates the simultaneous firing of all of its 16 missiles 
with a total of 160 warheads. Rather than a fleet of missile 
submarines, a longer-range prompt-counterforce compo- 



nent in Europe would offset the Soviet counterforce advan- 
tage and deprive the SS-20 of its "ultimate weapon" 
status.^ Thus the new U.S. missiles would fill the intercon- 
tinental and theater "escalation gap" both by denying the 
Soviet Union escalation control and by discouraging Soviet 
preemption in a crisis. 

However, even though NATO elites have fallen in with 
evolving U.S. deterrence doctrine, die prevailing European 
view is still one of countercity deterrence, rather than of 
counterforce options, even if only on a limited level. Belief 
in the possibility of controling escalation is not widely held 
in Europe, and counterforce capabilities are viewed as de- 
stabilizing. The French adherence to a countercity strate- 
gy, the German stress on escalation to the intercontinental 
level, rather than on theater options, point to a determina- 
tion to hold on to the balance of terror concept in the belief 
that it confers greater stability on the strategic situation 
than the ability to fight a limited nuclear war." 

On the other hand, in the United States, research and 
development of nuclear warheads and delivery systems 
which would provide a greater range of options in the 
European theater had been going on since the mid-1960s. 
The programs for future contingencies included: the neu- 

The SS-20 is designed 
to carry out the same tasks 
as its predecessors, and the 
level of threat for Western 

Europe remains the same. 

tron bomb, the Pershing 11 being developed for a counter- 
silo capability, and the ground-launched variant of the sea- 
launched Tomahawk cruise missile. While no employment 
doctrine had been promulgated and no deployment deci- 
sions had been made until the late 1970s, the general drift 
toward a lower-collateral damage, high-accuracy option 
on the regional level was unmistakable. 

Both the 2 954 Military Posture statement of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the secretary of defense's Report to 
Congress for Fiscal Year 1984 describe the intermediate 
nuclear force mix as effective and appropriate for its mis- 
sion. According to the former. 

The longer range of the GLCM allows basing far from 
the potential front lines, thus reducing its susceptibility 
to attack. The short flight time of Pershing II will en- 
able more rapid response to time-urgent targets. The ex- 
treme accuracy of both weapons makes them effective 
against virtually any target, even though the missiles car- 
ry small-yield warheads. Both Pershing II and GLCM 
will aid in deterrii^ war in Europe by providing a credi- 
ble threat to tar^ts diroughout Eastern Europe and the 
Western portion of the Soviet Union. 

And the secretary's Report concludes: 'This mixed force 
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"Pershing has been in use with both the U.S. Army and German Air Force 
since the 1960s . . . modifications have been made through the years to 
improve system reliability, survivabihty, maintainabihty, and reaction 
time." —from Martin Marietta marketing material 



will provide the flexibility to select the best weapon for a 
given mission while hedging against the unexpected neu- 
tralization of either system, thus greatly complicating 
enemy planning." 

This idealized view omits some of the missiles' less ad- 
vantageous attributes. Some critics have questioned the 
military value of 572 warheads, claiming that they repre- 
sent only a marginal addition to the existing force, since 
relatively large numbers of small weapons are needed to 
maintain flexibility and to control escalation. But if they 
are meant to restore stable deterrence, the new systems 
would not be sufficiently survivable. The Pershing II mis- 
siles (to be housed in casernes and moved to their wheeled 
launchers during a crisis) will probably be quite vulnerable 
because of their limited mobility, the GLCMs somewhat 
less, mainly thanks to the hardened shelters where they will 
be kept in peacetime. Moving either to firing positions 
would require sufficient warning time.' 

Such vulnerability to preemption may raise fears on the 
opposite side of their preemptive use, leading to a decision 
to "neutralize" them by striking first. While the dispersed 
basing of the GLCMs — in England, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy — would complicate planning a simultaneous strike on 
all missiles, the Soviets could orchestrate an attack by uti- 
lizing both the home-based SS-20s and the shorter-range 
SS-22 missiles which could be stationed in Eastern Europe. 



Close geographical proximity of the U.S. missiles to the 
Soviet homeland may actually create a "Cuban missile syn- 
drome" in reverse. As Bernard Brodie suggested in 1959: 
"Unlike the ICBM, the nearby missile seems to denote ar- 
rogance as well as strength . . . and, if unprotected, to pose 
a first-strike threat."'" While modern command, control 
and communications as well as early warning systems have 
practically eliminated the surprise factor in an intercon- 
tinental exchange, missiles in Europe targeted on the So- 
viet Union may bring back the fear of surprise attack 
which haunted Europe in the 1950s and even into the 
1960s. 

The absence of a clear employment doarine for the 
new U.S. systems — perhaps an intentional ambiguity 
meant to reinforce deterrence— has also been criticized, 
but a more serious problem is their questionable ability to 
control escalation by limiting collateral damage. Many 
Europeans think that they might obstruct rather than 
strengthen the "escalation ladder" if a nuclear conflict were 
limited to Europe, without being limited in scope." Others 
view the systems as useful only for "small, carefully con- 
ducted attacks designed to demonstrate political resolve," 
rather than to carry out meaningful military missions.'^ 

However, their limited range would not allow them to 
reach the only Soviet areas — Siberia and the Arctic — 
where collateral damage would be almost nonexistent. 
Thus even a few "demonstration shots" west of the Urals 
would cause a large amount of destruction and might trig- 
ger an escalatory response. Regardless of who struck first, 
the ensuing exchange, even if restraint were exercised, 
could not be described as limited, for increased accuracy, 
without a substantial decrease in yield, does not reduce 
collateral damage. Desmond Ball has concluded that the 
notion of "controlled warfighting" is "essentially astrate- 
gic." It would amount to "suicide on the installment plan," 
and may deter decision-makers from initiating any nuclear 
strikes, no matter how limited or selective the options 
available to them.'^ Although the Pershing II warhead is 
"only" in the 100 to 200 kiloton range (about 10 times as 
powerful as the Hiroshima bomb), the GLCMs will have 
warheads of up to 500 kilotons and the SS-20s, while no 
longer in the megaton range of the SS-4 and SS-5, still have 
yields that could fluauate between 150 and 500 kilotons.''' 

The new INF, in spite of their accuracy, do not satisfy 
the requirements for survivability, crisis stability, escala- 
tion control and limitation of collateral damage and thus 
do not possess all the military advantages officially im- 
puted to them. It has nevertheless been said that the 
political aspect of their deployment and their psychological 
effect on allies' security perceptions and on Soviet threat 
estimates were paramount when the decision was made to 
procure them. The main emphasis was to be on the psy- 
chological aspect of deterrence: They were to reassure the 
allies and to present to the Soviet Union a united European 
front, secure in the restored belief in the U.S. nuclear 
guarantee. 

However, allied political cohesion, so necessary for the 
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success of NATO modernization efforts, has not come up 
to expectations. Elite consensus has largely been obtained, 
but public opinion in Europe has not been favorable to the 
new deployments. The hope that a show of political re- 
solve and a strengthened military posture would make the 
U.S. role as leader of NATO more credible has not yet 
come true. The lingering ambiguities about the U.S. nu- 
clear guarantee may help to deter the Soviets, but they also 
raise suspicions among West Europeans. Grassroots per- 
ception in Europe is that the United Sutes made the 
deployment decision in response to narrow national inter- 
est considerations, without adequate consultation with the 
allies and without consideration for European sensibilities. 

Many at first viewed the land-basing scheme as adding 
to the deterrent and visible coupling effect but subsequent- 
ly questioned it on the ground that it created attractive new 
targets on West European — and especially German — terri- 
tory. Even before the 1979 decision the then German 
Chancellor Hdmut Schmidt repeatedly mused about the 
greater advisability of a sea-based cruise-missile option, 
and at the 1980 Guadeloupe summit with President Jimmy 
Carter he again expressed his interest in a sea-based 
variant." 

President Reagan's October 1981 remark about a nu- 
dear exchange in Europe not escalating to all-out nuclear 
war and former Secretary of State Alexander Haig's ref- 
erence to a nuclear explosion "for demonstration 
purposes" both seemed insufficiently sensitive to European 
concerns. A surge in European antinuclear sentiment ac- 
companied the gradual realization that nuclear weapons 
could actually be employed for political ends on European 
soil, albeit "in a carefully controlled way." 

A September 1981 International Communications 
Agency assessment of European public opinion showed a 
strong opposition to the stationing of new U.S. missiles on 
European territory, but this was not necessarily linktd to 
anti-Americanism, neutralism or pacifism. The less pro- 
nounced European reactions to the SS-20s probably can be 
explained by the common-sense conclusion reached by 
many Europeans that it takes two to play a nuclear game 
and also by the popular perception that Soviet nuclear pre- 
emption on Western Europe would be very unlikely in the 
absence of U.S. INF which can strike the Soviet homeland. 

Thus, in addition to falling short of the mark militarily, 
the new NATO systems, instead of reassuring allies, ap- 
pear to have alienated a large segment of the European 
public. And, while European elites have backed up the de- 
ployment—which by now has become a test of U.S. lead- 
ership and NATO cohesion — introduction of these weap- 
ons may bring division rather dian unity. 

As COUNTERS TO SOVIET political pressure on 
Western Europe, the U.S. INF have produced a reaction so 
strong as to have almost defeated their original purpose. 
Some observers have suggested that a more careful assess- 
ment of possible Soviet reactions would have produced a 
different and less threatening modernization proposal. 



with more emphasis on survivability and deterrence and 
less on prompt counterforce capability and limited nuclear 
options. Others who favored a more robust NATO theater 
posture and called the modernization a "moderate action," 
which the Soviet side would regard as "plain common 
sense," were deariy far from the mark.*' 

The strong Soviet reaction has not yet abated or been 
tempered by gains in arms control n(^tiations. It centers 
on the short flight time of the Pershing 11 and die extreme 
accuracy of both systems. Publicly, at least, the Soviets 
have cast the threat in purely military terms, unanimously 
denouncing the systems as forward-based, first-strike 
weapons. (The Pershing 11 is capable of reaching targets in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union in 4 to S minutes.) 
To prevent the United States from utilizing them in a lim- 
ited strike, the Soviet Union, according to a Soviet spokes- 
man, would have to neutralize both the Pershing lis and 
the cruise missiles, reducing "the warning time to nil" for 
European countries which agreed to accept the systems.*' 

The Pershing ITs emplacement in Europe would deprive 
the Soviet Union of its traditional "launch-under-attack" 
option, which could not be exerdsed because of the mis- 
sile's extremely short flight time. The system itself is view- 
ed with suspicion because it has been tested both with the 
current 1 ,800 kilometer range and with a 2,500 kilometer 
range (with which it could reach both Moscow and the 
command and control complex around it), and also be- 
cause it presumably could be MIRVed, having been tested 
with t\\() warheads." Nor arc the Soviets impressed with 
U.S. restraint in numbers and have called the Pershing- 
GLCM contingent a U.S. "foot in the door" which could 
eventually admit as many as 1,500 missiles. Both sys- 
tems, they say, utilize loopholes for circumventing SALT, 
espedally the cruise missile, which represents new techno- 
logy, currently being perfected toward an almost undetect- 
able "stealth" variant. Even the present cruise missile is 
hard to verify, to detect and to defend against. 

To understand rhe r.uiotude behind the SS-20 deploy- 
ment better one would have to assess the external threat to 
the Soviet Union in its entirety. In addition to countering 
U.S. nuclear forces in the European theater, Soviet inter- 
mediate forces have to target the other nudear countries on 
the Soviet Union's periphery: 

• China, which is developing a second-strike capability 
and in 1982 had 1 10 intermediate- and medium-range bal- 
listic missiles; 

• France, which has 18 land-based missiles and is build- 
ing its sixth missile submarine and is MIRVing its sea- 
based missiles; and 

• Britain, whose nuclear forces are committed to 
NATO and whose four Polaris-carrying submarines are 
being replaced with four to five submarines equipped with 
die counterforce-capable Trident II missile. 

France, which emphasizes a nuclear dissuasion du faible 
au fort ("the weak man's deterrence") is also evolving 
toward greater flexibility, and whUe it may actually reduce 
its conventional forces, it intends to equip them widi the 
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enhanced radiation warhead as a "force multiplier." Brit- 
ain's forthcoming Trident II acquisition suggests budding 
interest in counterforce, although at British force levels it 
could hardly be significant unless its missions are fully inte- 
grated with overall NATO force employment. 

If European modernization continues at its present pace, 
France may deploy a new mobile land-based missile by 
1985 (reportedly to counter the SS-20), will build a seventh 
submarine and will have about 756 invulnerable subma- 
rine launched ballistic missile warheads by 1990. In the 
same year Britain is expected to have a total of 512 Trident 
II warheads.^' Thus the French and British submarine 
forces alone, if not restrained by any arms control agree- 
ment, would have a total of 1,268 warheads targeted on 
the Soviet Union. 

What would be the soviet strategic re- 
sponse to these "regional" threats? Growing Soviet capabi- 
lities have raised Western suspicions that, in spite of fre- 
quent denials, the Soviet Union is preparing to wage limit- 
ed war on its periphery, but the Soviets still claim not to 
have any limited war scenarios. The 1983 propaganda 
tract Hou/ to Avert the Threat to Europe offers the follow- 
ing answer to the question of whether Soviet military doc- 
trine includes the concept of limited nuclear war: "Nuclear 
war cannot be waged according to rules. . . . Nuclear 
strikes could not be limited to military targets without 
harming population. . . . Thus limited nuclear war cannot 
be viewed as an instrument of policy which makes deter- 
rence more credible. "^^ 

These assertions tally with the traditional Soviet view of 
nuclear war as the ultimate — and possibly suicidal — clash 
between two opposing systems, and may indicate a strong 
disinclination to resort to limited options because of their 
escalatory potential. Nevertheless, the quantitative and 
qualitative level of Soviet regional nuclear forces is such 
that limited options could be executed in a crisis. Western 
analysts see no desire for or belief in controlling escalation 
in Soviet doctrine, which still calls for "massive retaliatory 
strikes"; but they believe that the capability for selective 
employment exists and is reflected in Soviet targeting. 
Especially in a European contingency the Soviets are ex- 
pected to be quite discriminating in their targeting. 

Since, however, an important prerequisite for limited 
nuclear employment is the ability to limit collateral dam- 
age, the effectiveness of the SS-20s (with fairly accurate 
warheads but relatively high yields) for low-collateral- 
damage strikes in congested Western Europe is quite low. 
Europeans once viewed the SS-20 as a superweapon, suit- 
able for "surgical preemption." French President Francois 
Mitterand went as far as to say that a strike with SS-20s 
"could destroy in a quarter of an hour all European mili- 
tary sites without touching a village or a town, and with- 
out killing one American soldier. "^'' Three years later an- 
other Frenchman much more realistically estimated that 
the SS-20s could still destroy continental Europe complete- 
ly in a "surgical" strike on military objectives but would 




A SCUD missile on display in the Soviet Union. 



not disarm it since British and French submarines would 
remain intact and could retaliate on Soviet cities. 

Since the Soviets know best their own weapons' charac- 
teristics, it is possible that such considerations would deter 
them from any use in Europe, not only because of military 
overkill, but also for political reasons. Thus, paradoxical- 
ly, the Soviet nuclear modernization in Europe may signal 
a strong Soviet desire not to use nuclear missiles at all, but 
to deter NATO from first use of its nuclear systems. 

Nevertheless, the SS-20s present a formidable threat. 
The operational SS-20 force was estimated at 351 launch- 
ers as of April 1983, 243 based in the European Soviet 
Union, 108 east of the Urals. ^* A solid-fuel, mobile missile 
with a range of 2,700 miles (5,000 kilometers), the SS-20 
is very effective for massive strikes on all types of targets, 
has high reliability, variable yield and is fairly accurate 
(0.16 nautical miles, as against 0.02 for the Pershing II and 
0.01 for the GLCM). It was developed from the first two 
stages of the SS-16 as a replacement for the obsolete SS-4 
and SS-5. 

About 700 of these older theater systems were deployed 
in the late 1950s to mid-1960s, aimed at European and Far 
Eastern targets. Vulnerable and unwieldy, with megaton- 
range warheads and low accuracy, they took hours to get 
ready for firing. Starting in the mid-1960s the Soviets tried 
to replace them with more advanced systems. After the 
mobile SS-13s and SS-15s were found unsatisfactory, they 
relied to a large extent on the variable-range SS-11 and 
then on the SS-19 for regional targeting, but these two 
ICBMs were included in the SALT I and SALT II counts, 
thus reducing the number of warheads available for re- 
gional missions. 

Soviet targeting requirements increased in the mid- 
1960s, and the regional strike force of over 1,300 on-line 
and reload missiles had to be expanded further to cover 
French intermediate range ballistic missiles and the addi- 
tion of China to the list of enemies. As this short overview 
shows, there has long been a real need to find a survivable 
and effective system to cover regional targets. And in the 
1970s, the SS-20 became the Soviet answer to these region- 
al challenges. For the purposes of all-around regional 
targeting the SS-20 is extremely effective: because of its 
greater range it can reach desired targets even from the 
country's interior, where its mobility makes it a highly sur- 
vivable deterrent. It is also suitable for warfighting, 
especially for massive retaliatory strikes. As a survivable 
system, it can also be held in reserve. Because of these 
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military advantages Raymond Garthoff believes that the 
Soviets saw a "compelling military-technical rationale for 
its deployment. "^^ 

Faced with Western outcries, Soviet spokesmen have 
sought to downplay the warfighting option and to picture 
the SS-20 as a secure, invulnerable and survivable deterrent 
to aggression, especially to first nuclear use by NATO. If 
they wanted a first strike weapon, they claim, they would 
have based it in silos where it would have been more vul- 
nerable but also more accurate. As it is, the SS-20, accord- 
ing to Soviet military spokesmen, is "designed to carry out 
the same tasks" as its predecessors, and "the level of threat 
for Western Europe remains the same." They gloss over 
the still considerable level of damage that could be 
wrought by the SS-20 and stress that it is aimed exclusively 
at military targets and would be less likely to hit other tar- 
gets because of its improved accuracy. 

But one crucial difference between the old and the new 
systems never surfaces in Soviet statements: The reload ca- 
pability of the SS-20, coupled with the road-mobility of the 
launchers, permits higher operational flexibility. As one 
West German expert suggests, "this may be the most im- 
portant change . . . since the old SS4/5 force cannot be 
committed in part by groups, as all launchers sit in silos 
where they can be destroyed, unless they are all started at 
about the same time. This constraint limits the options to 
one strike on attainable targets."^* Since the initial strike 
would have to be massive, there would be massive retalia- 
tion. Thus, in order to limit damage, a strike against 
NATO could not be isolated from a strategic strike on the 
United States. Consequently, the SS-4 and SS-5 systems 
were, for all practical purposes, unusable since their use 
could only result in a holocaust. The SS-20 has changed all 
that — now, at least theoretically, a strategy of partial op- 
tions against Western Europe, the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia and the Far East can be pursued. 

Is the ail-around military excellence of the SS-20 match- 
ed by positive political influence? Has its deterrence stabili- 
ty and survivability, coupled with Soviet no-first-use 
pledges, reassured Soviet neighbors and convinced them 
that the Soviet Union would never strike first? If these were 
the Soviet expectations, they have been sadly deceived, for 
public opinion in Europe still sees a Soviet use of nuclear 
weapons as more Ukely than U.S. first use (see, for exam- 
ple, the January 31, 1983, Newsweek poll). And the war- 
fighting potential has proved politically counterproduc- 
tive. The apparent drive for superiority in the European 
theater has focused Western perceptions on possible Soviet 
utilization of military advantage to increase political in- 
fluence and to bring Europe under its sway. 

Arms control, which provided the main thrust 
of the NATO dual-track decision and which is persistently 
being invoked by the Soviets as the most viable interim so- 
lution to the European security problem, is getting short 
shrift, because arms control proposals seem to run counter 
to perceived force modernization needs, as both sides aim 



at redundancy and flexibility of weapons employment. 
And indeed, if the objective of arms control in Europe is 
parity, what will happen to the West's idea of "escalation 
dominance," the cornerstone of selective employment? 
Since under this doctrine U.S. superiority in either the Eu- 
ropean or the intercontinental systems, or both, is in- 
dispensable for extended deterrence, how will parity help 
to protect Europe? Some have concluded that genuine 
functional strategic parity of central systems would spell 
catastrophe for the United States and its allies and that 
arms control is, at best, "irrelevant to U.S. nuclear em- 
ployment planning."^' 

The prevailing U.S. view — implicit in current policies — 
that arms control must be closely integrated with defense 
and must enhance national, rather than international, se- 
curity—has caused friction between the defense and the 
arms control communities, as well as in U.S. -allied rela- 
tions. How can these tendencies be reconciled with 
NATO's dual-track proposal and with the overwhelming 
European desire to pursue arms control and disarmament 
in order to stabilize East-West relations? Perhaps the only 
way out would be for the United States to give up the un- 
realistic striving for "escalation dominance," to settle for 
parity and deterrence through a secure second-strike capa- 
bility, and to persuade the Soviet Union to scale down its 
targeting requirements and to focus on a secure capacity 
for retaliation. 

As it is, parity in the European theater is extremely ill- 
defined. According to the Soviet side there is parity in 
weapons with ranges exceeding 1,000 kilometers since 
both sides — including Britain and France — have approxi- 
mately 1,000 such systems. The U.S. methodology, which 
excludes British and French weapons, adds instead the 
newly modernized Soviet tactical missiles, the SS-22s, as 
well as Soviet tactical aviation to show a 6 to 1 Soviet 
superiority.^" Although neither France nor Britain wants 
to have its missiles counted, one cannot really blame the 
Soviet Union for seeing the European threat as a whole. 
The Soviets probably sincerely believe, as the late General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev stated in October 1979, that 
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"the implementation of the NATO schemes would essen- 
tially change the situation on the continent" and would put 
the Soviet Union at a distinct disadvantage." 

For almost a year and a half the only U.S. arms control 
offer had been President Reagan's "zero option," calling 
for across-the-board destruction of the entire Soviet SS-20, 
SS-4 and SS-5 contingent, both in Europe and in Asia, so 
that the missiles could not be redeployed elsewhere, in re- 
turn for nondeployment of the U.S. systems. This offer of 
November 1981 underlay the U.S. draft treaty tabled at 
the Geneva negotiations, and has been variously described 
by the Soviets as "unrealistic," "a joke," and "amounting to 
unilateral disarmament for the Soviet Union." For anyone 
familiar with Soviet targeting requirements this criticism 
does not appear unjustified. On the other hand, from the 
U.S. military standpoint, the "zero option" has been term- 
ed an error, for it would prevent the badly needed modern- 
ization of NATO's nuclear forces. 

In his interim proposal of March 30, 1983, Reagan, re- 
sponding to considerable pressure from West European al- 
lies, called for equal levels of warheads (reportedly about 
300 for each side) on a "global" basis, that is, both East 
and West of the Urals. The Soviet side, however, has not 
been receptive to this solution, even though U.S. negotia- 
tors reportedly offered to set warhead levels varying from 
50 to 450 for each side — always with the understanding 
that this would include Soviet missiles targeted on the Far 
East, but not the British and French deterrent forces. 

The Soviets have presented two basic proposals to limit 
intermediate systems: 

• Brezhnev's early 1982 offer to cut intermediate nu- 
clear forces with ranges over 1 ,000 kilometers to 300 
launchers for each side by the end of 1990, with British 
and French forces being part of the Western count. 

• Yuri Andropov's December 1982 proposal to reduce 
intermediate launchers in the European Soviet Union to 
162 — the same number of intermediate range missiles 
owned by England and France — with the understanding 
that the Pershings and GLCMs would not be deployed. In 
May 1983 Andropov expressed his further willingness to 
count warheads, rather than launchers, a procedure long 
advocated by U.S. negotiators since it would facilitate 
estimating the exact destructive power of each side's 
nuclear arsenal. The Soviets might have hoped thus to 
limit the MIRVing of French and British missiles, as well 
as to forestall a possible MIRVing of the Pershing lis. 

On August 26, 1983 Andropov made another conces- 
sion: He offered to eliminate "surplus" Soviet missiles in 
Europe (including a considerable number of SS-20s) by de- 
stroying them, rather than moving them beyond the Urals, 
after an agreement has been concluded — always on the as- 
sumption that no U.S. INF would be emplaced in Western 
Europe. 

The Soviet Union seems very reluctant to allow for such 
an unchecked nuclear presence close to its borders as the 
independent deterrents of France and Britain, currently in 
the process of modernization. It is also apparent that it 
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views the composition of the projected U.S. INF as very 
threatening and would go to great lengths to forestall their 
deployment. Perhaps the unofficial "walk in the woods" 
proposal, worked out by ambassadors Paul Nitze and Yuli 
Kvitsinsky in the summer of 1982, which eliminated the 
Pershing II altogether and limited each side to 75 launchers 
in Europe, could have brought a successful agreement. 
The deployment of only slow-flying cruise missiles in 
Western Europe would have considerably reduced the 
threat to the Soviet Union. A sizable cut in the SS-20 force 
as well as a compromise on French and British missiles 
could have been a realistic quid pro quo. 

Apart from fundamental disagreement on the respective 
roles of the French and British nuclear forces in Europe 
and of the Soviet missile contingent in Asia, both the U.S. 
and the Soviet proposals seem to suffer from what Stanley 
Sloan calls the "flaw of numerical equality": the choice of 
an often arbitrary and symbolic number, usually totally 
unacceptable to the other side. This may not produce an 
agreement, but it does pay lip-service both to the NATO 
dual-track requirement for a "de jure equality in numbers 
and in rights" and to the Soviet search for "equality and 
equal security" — two of the biggest stumbling blocks on 
the rocky road toward INF arms control. Perhaps a more 
realistic approach would be, as Sloan suggests, an "overall 
balance," a de faao equality, close to the strategic concept 
of "essential equivalence," which would permit the two 
sides some flexibility in choosing the systems best suited to 
their needs. 

Deterrence, military advantages, polit- 
ical persuasion, arms control prospects — which of the two 
missile components better satisfies some or all of the crit- 
eria of the NATO dual-track decision? After weighing all 
the pros and cons, one would have to conclude that the So- 
viet systems are probably better: their survivability is great- 
er, they provide more secure deterrence, fulfill current 
targeting needs, could serve as a useful adjunct to warfight- 
ing, and could be kept in reserve. The U.S. systems, be- 
cause of their vulnerability, are not as good for deterrence, 
but their pin-point accuracy makes them better for hitting 
time-urgent hardened point targets. Neither the Soviet nor 
the U.S. component can yet limit collateral damage suffi- 
ciently to make limited employment feasible in liurope, 
politically or militarily. Both components could be termed 
provocative: the Soviet in a massive, power-projection 
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way, the U.S. one, especially the Pershing II, because of its 
first-strike connotations. 

Politically, both forces do not "play well" with Euro- 
peans who are afraid that the superpowers might finally 
have acquired the capabilities to fight a limited war on Eu- 
ropean territory and to shield their own homelands. U.S. 
intransigence on foreign policy, economic and military 
matters, as well as arms control and missile deployment, 
has tarnished its image in Europe. On the other hand, the 
Soviet SS-20s have cast a shadow across political detente 
and have hun the prospects for military detente, but th^ 
have not yet provided a powerful enough incentive for Eu- 
rope to become "finlandized." On the contrary, as has hap- 
pened before during periods of uncertainty or doubt, inter- 
est has grown in West European military independence, in 
intra-Europcan consultation on security matters, and e\ en 
in the creation of a European power center independent of 
the superpowers. There has also been talk again about 
strengthening the European defense community within the 
NATO framework, based either on a French-British 
nuclear cooperation or on a Erench-Cicrman security 
entente. 

The nuclear systems are not so much at fault for the lack 
of arms control success. It is rather both sides" ambitious 
nuclear employment doctrines, propped up by the Western 
conviction that Europe will be lost to Soviet influence 
without U.S. escalation dominance, and by the Soviet be- 
lief that their "equality and equal security" would be com- 
promised without fulfilling— even overhilfilling— dieir re- 
gional targeting plans. 

The forthcoming U.S. deployments seem to fulfill nei- 
ther the political nor the military desiderata of the dual- 
track decision but appear to be tools of a military policy 
that deviates considerably from the declaratory framework 
of the NATO decision. The Soviet systems, too, seem to 
belie Soviet public concern with reducmg armaments and 
lessening the chances of a military confrontation on the 
continent. They suggest, instead, plans for possible em- 
plo\ ment of nuclear weapons in both limited and prolong- 
ed engagements. 

Only if the official policies of the two military alliances 
transcended their declaratory nature and became true 
movers of enl^tened action policies, would the spirit 
rather than the letter of the dual-track decision be observ- 
ed. Genuine acceptance of parity and of mutual deterrence 
on both the intercontinental and on the theater levels, as 
well as the realization that nudear weapons cannot be used 
to achieve political goals and that there really is no alterna- 
tive to peaceful coexistence, would free both sides for the 
pursuit of those new dimensions of security— its domestic, 
social and economic aspects— which Helmut Schmidt SO 
eloquendy outlined in his October 1977 speech. □ 
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by Lawrence Freedman 



IT IS EASY TO BELIEVE that the current problems 
besetting nuclear arms control in Europe are simply the 
result of an inflexible U.S. or Soviet stance. However, a 
backward look at the history of these problems provides 
no evidence that negotiators operating in a more favorable 
political environment found them much more tractable. 
These "gray area" weapons have dogged strategic arms 
control from the start and often have been removed as an 
obstacle only by being deferred to a later stage in the nego- 
tiations. 

It is also clear that if at last they can be encompassed in 
the agreement,a deal at Geneva will be less radical than the 
rhetoric surrounding the negotiations might suggest. This, 
in turn, casts doubt on the role that arms control negotia- 
tions can play in rationalizing force structures. 

When the salt talks began in November 
1969, there were grounds for believing that nuclear 
weapons in Europe played a small and declining role in the 
strategic calculations of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, these weapons raised a series of 
awkward questions which made it likely from the start that 
they would complicate the negotiations. 

The first question was that of the scope of the talks: was 
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the concern with weapons of a particular range, able to 
travel intercontinental distances, or with weapons capable 
of reaching the territory of a superpower? Taking the first 
view allowed for a cut-off point by range, with due allow- 
ance for submarine-launched systems. This was favored by 
the United States but was unacceptable to the Soviet 
Union, which felt directly under threat from British, 
French and Chinese systems, and from U.S. weapons 
based in Europe as well as from U.S. intercontinental 
systems. 

This raised the question of responsibility to allies. The 
Soviet view of the scope of the talks challenged the United 
States to negotiate on behalf of other countries and to 
accept restrictions on weapons that played a major role in 
the basic security guarantees it had made to its allies. Yet 
the Soviet Union was not offering restrictions on its forces 
which directly threatened these allies. An added difficulty 
was the knowledge that the numbers and types of systems 
based in Europe were of a sort that would frustrate nego- 
tiations. 

At the start of SALT neither side accepted the difficulties 
of setting limits to the negotiations. Both proposed partial 
limits on some of the other side's European systems. The 
initial U.S. SALT proposal, developed prior to the start of 
the negotiations, advocated a freeze on medium-range bal- 
listic missiles (which only the Russians still maintained) 
and a ban on mobile versions thereof. 

The Soviets argued that U.S. fighter-bombers in Europe 
— the so-called forward-based systems — had the range to 
reach the Soviet Union and so were strategic and should be 
withdrawn before the talks could proceed. On similar 
grounds they argued for the removal of U.S. forces in the 
Far East and on aircraft carriers. The exclusion of their 
own theater forces was justified on the grounds that these 
could not reach the United States and were needed for 
defense against third countries. This latter point, of 
course, made it difficult for the Soviets to argue for inclu- 
sion of third-country forces. Yet it did so, in a muted way. 
The lack of conviction behind the effort was illustrated by 
the concentration on only submarine-based forces and the 
neglect of British and French aircraft. 

The U.S. and Soviet proposals on theater forces led to 
an impasse and were responsible for a lack of progress at 
the talks. The Americans eventually proposed, in August 
1970, that forward-based systems and medium-range mis- 
siles both be excluded, to permit progress on the basic issue 
of central strategic systems. This was supported by the 
allies. Whatever the West European view a decade later, at 
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the time far greater priority was attached to keeping the 
U.S. forward-based systems out of the negotiations than 
getting the Soviet missiles in. The Soviets dropped only 
their demand for the withdrawal of forward-based sys- 
tems, but still insisted that these systems be properly 
"taken into account" in the main agreement. 

This was not explicitly granted in the SALT I agreement 
of May 1972, but a number of tacit concessions may have 
been made by the United States in return for Soviet deferral 
of the forward-based systems issue. The agreement was far 
more limited than originally proposed and allowed the 
Soviets numerical superiority in offensive missiles. The 
Soviet Union also seemed to think that it had been given 
some allowance for British, French and Chinese systems. 
In a unilateral statement of May 1972, which was not ac- 
cepted by the United States, the Soviet team argued that 
any additional British or French missile-carrying subma- 
rines, in addition to the nine then deployed or planned, 
would justify a comparable Soviet increase in submarine 
numbers. 

As the forward-based systems had not been formally 
included in SALT I, they were still available as a Soviet 
bargaining chip for SALT II. Once again the Soviets raised 
the issue. The November 1974 Vladivostok aide-memuire 
between Presidents Ford and Brezhnev excluded these sys- 
tems but once again there were suspicions that some form 
of quid pro quo had been obtained by the Soviet heavy 
bombers and the abandonment of attempts to reduce the 
Soviet heavy-missile arsenal. 

Throughout this period, the issue of nuclear weapons in 
Europe was not dealt with head-on. It was seen as peri- 
pheral to the main concerns of SALT and the weapons 
themselves as something of a relic of a bygone age. For the 
Soviets, leaving the forward-based systems issue unsettled 
kept it available as a bargaining chip, while formal agree- 
ment might legitimize the U.S. presence in Europe and 
draw attention to the imbalance in theater forces. The 
Americans, for their part, wanted to keep forward-based 
systems out of the talks because of potential difficulties 
with allies. While justifying their exclusion by reference to 
the Soviet position on its own theater forces, there was 
little disposition to push the linkage so as to achieve a dear 
trade between Soviet missiles and U.S. aircraft. Thus, over 
the first few years of SALT, the issue declined rather than 
grew in importance. 

The trend moved dramatically in the opposite 
direction during SALT II. The main reason for this was the 
advent of a new category of weapons— known as "gray 
area" systems— that could not be properly termed either 
strategic or theater. The principal weapons in this category 
were the Backfire bomber and the cruise missile. The Back- 
fire problem was rather like that of forward-based systems 
in reverse, in that the aircraft was primariy intended to 
fulfill a theater mission but was technically capable of 
striking the opposing homeland. 

Throughout 1975, the United States pressed for Back- 



fire to be included in SALT, while the Soviets remained 
adamandy opposed. Primitive cruise missiles were still 
around from the early stages of die nuclear race, and 
prompted some ironic exchanges in SALT before the 
modem potential of the weapon was recognized. In 1969, 
the United States had proposed a 6«eze oa submarine- 
launched cruise missiles, which only the Soviets then re- 
tained. The chief Soviet negotiator, intent on ridiculing 
U.S. concern, compared cruise missiles to "prehistoric 
animals of the Triassic period." 

The U.S. program in the 1970s focused initially on sub- 
marine-launched cruise missiles, comparable to those of 
the Soviet Union, but the emphasis soon shifted to air- 
launched programs. It became clear that the new weapons 
could be extraordinarily versatile, performing strategic or 



theater roles, delivering nuclear or conventional munitions 
from a variety of platforms and with phenomenal accura- 
cy. A worse complication from the arms control point of 
view was that the range and payload of any given type 
seemed impossible to verify. The initial SALT involvement 
with cruise centered on the twin issues of range restrictions 
and counting rules. The Soviets used an imprecise state- 
ment in the Vladivostok accords to press for a ban on all 
cruise missiles over 600 kilometers in range. The United 
States, while prepared to forego systems which had inter- 
continental range in their own right, was wary of any 
greater constraints. 

The issues of Backfire and cruise were the principal 
obstacles to progress in SAL I II for nearly three years after 
the Vladivostok summit. It was natural, then, that a trade- 
off should be attempted to break the deadlock. On two 
occasions, once in February 1976 and again a year later, 
the United States proposed that the twin problems be 
deferred to SALT III to enable an interim agreement to be 
reached. The Soviet Union, however, was not prepared to 
leave cruise missiles unconstrained, and it became obvious 
that some more complex solution to the gray area problem 
was required. 

In the end, in SALT II, Backfire was not made subject to 
major constraints. The Soviet Union had steadfasdy re- 
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sisted U.S. demands that it should count as a heavy bomb- 
er, or that its deployment should be limited to "peripheral" 
areas such as Europe. All the United States obtained was a 
written promise not to increase the Backfire production 
rate from 30 per year (a level which it has not at any rate 
met in recent years) nor to convert the aircraft to an inter- 
continental role. One way in which the United States re- 
conciled itself to this setback was to assert its right to 
counter the Backfire by a similar U.S. system, the FB-1 1 1 . 

The United States accepted limits on the air-launched 
cruise missile, in terms of effective numerical ceilings. The 
ground- and sea-launched versions were viewed by the 
Soviets as much more threatening, but a protocol to the 



Treaty which prohibited their deployment for three years 
did no more than state a physical fact. This protocol served 
as a device to put off difficult issues for future negotiations, 
while putting down a marker for the content of those nego- 
tiations, reinforced by a declaration of principles on SALT 
III. 

Moscow expected, or at least hoped, that the protocol 
would set a precedent for the future, and U.S. and Europe- 
an critics were anxious that this might be so. Washington 
described the protocol as virtually meaningless, but Presi- 
dent Carter was forced to give a positive assurance that the 
weapons could be deployed in Europe once the three-year 
period expired. 

Far from setting a precedent, the protocol helped preci- 
pitate the modernization decision. More paradoxically 
still, European worries over the cruise missile helped to 
prejudice the very arms control process which was fast 
becoming a political necessity for the success of the theater 
nuclear force program. 

The real root of increased NATO sensitivity was the 
shift from stagnation in the theater stockpile to an ac- 
celerating arms race. The Europeans did not want SALT 
to prejudice any weapons system which might conceivably 
be needed to counter the new Soviet buildup. Europeans 
were worried that, because of its preoccupation with its 
own vulnerability, the United States would leave the the- 
ater capabilities of Backfire and SS-20 unconstrained by 
SALT, while bargaining away any Western response. 



Meanwhile, by codifying a sort of symmetry at the stra- 
tegic level, SALT was enhancing the importance of asym- 
metries lower down the line. Last, but by no means least, it 
was believed by many defense planners that, irrespective of 
what the Soviets were up to with the SS-20, NATO had to 
improve its own theater forces because of the age of exist- 
ing capabilities, in particular the F-111 and the Vulcan 
bomber. 

There was a growing consensus in the late 
1970s that theater nuclear weapons should be directly in- 
volved in future arms control negotiations. The develop- 
ment which forged this consensus was that the two blocs at 
last were prepared to pay for restrictions on opposing 
theater nuclear forces by accepting constraints on their 
own arsenals: 

• The Americans were concerned that the technological 
ambiguity of gray area systems, together with the resurrec- 
tion of the forward-based systems issue, would prevent 
any further progress in SALT unless the theater nuclear 
forces problem was tackled head-on. 

• The Europeans wanted to remove or to counter the 
growing threat posed by Backfire and SS-20 and had 
learned from the furor over the neutron bomb that any 
program for new nuclear deployments had to be accom- 
panied by substantive proposals for arms control. 

• The Soviets were extremely worried about the mili- 
tary and political implications of having cruise and Per- 
shing missiles stationed in Western Europe. 

In December 1979 NATO ministers approved a pro- 
gram to base 464 Tomahawk cruise missiles and 108 
Pershing II ballistic missiles in Europe during the 1980s. 
The opportunity to justify the modernization program by 
reference to the SS-20 was too good to miss, and the future 
of the two programs was seen to be linked. This encour- 
aged the view that it was necessary to produce an arms 
control proposal in "parallel" to the plans for force mod- 
ernization. The agreed proposal involved the following 
conditions: 

• Any future limitations on U.S. systems designed prin- 
cipally for theater missions should be accompanied by 
appropriate limitations on Soviet theater systems. 

• Limitations on U.S. and Soviet long-range theater 
nuclear systems should be negotiated bilaterally in the 
SALT III framework in a step-by-step approach. 

• The immediate objective of these negotiations should 
be the establishment of agreed limitations on U.S. and 
Soviet land-based long-range theater nuclear missile sys- 
tems. 

• Any agreed limitations on these systems must be con- 
sistent with the principle of equality between the sides. 
Therefore, the limitations should take the form de jure 
equality both in ceilings and in rights. 

• Any agreed limitation must be adequately verifiable. 

Adopting SALT as the most appropriate forum ac- 
knowledged that cruise missiles were already bound up 
with SALT, and that completely separate talks on centra! 



"In effect, whether its miHtary or civil- 
ian leaders retained decision authori- 
ty, NATO would be likely to face the 
choice of either using its battlefield 
weapons or seeing them overrun or 
destroyed by the enemy." 

— Robert s. McNamara, 
former Secretary of Defense 

in Foreign Affairs, Fall 1983 
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and theater systems could symbolize a break in the link be- 
tween the major U.S. nuclear arsenal and the defense of 
Europe. The unwillingness of the British and French to 
expose their small nuclear forces confirmed the bilateral- 
ism. Only U.S. missiles from the NATO side were to be 
discussed. Restricting future negotiations to "land-based 
missiles" reflected the popular perception of the issue at 
hand. It would also keep matters simple by excluding air- 
craft. There was, however, a disposition against regional 
ceilings, on the grounds that only a global ceiling could 
take in most of the relevant SS-20s. 

The actual substance of the proposal reveals the pre- 
occupation with parity. The use of the term de jure equali- 
ty indicated that NATO would be more interested in 
establishing a right to equal ceilings than in actually creat- 
ing an equality in practice. 

The problem lay in combining two conflicting objec- 
tives. The culture of arms control and popular perceptions 
of the issues stressed the importance of missile parity. Yet 
the military objective had not been to match the SS-20, 
missile for missile, but merely to provide a credible res- 
ponse, reflecting established requirements. More impor- 
tant in doctrinal terms, the notion of a separate regional 
balance implied by parity reflected exactly the sort of un- 
coupling from the central strategic balance that West 
Europeans had been trying to prevent. 

After the NATO decision it was unclear whether the 
Soviets would agree to talk at all. The initial reaction was 
that the "basis" for talks had been destroyed, but by July, 
and the visit of West Germany's Chancellor Schmidt to 
Moscow, a new basis had been found. The new Soviet 
position was stated in Pravda on July 7, 1980: 

Without withdrawing the proposals put forward earlier, 
[the Soviet Union] could also agree to a discussion of 
issues relating to medium-range weapons even before 
ratification of SALT II. At the same time, the discus- 
sions must involve not only medium-range missiles, but 
also U.S. forward-based nuclear weapons. Both these 
problems must be discussed simultaneously and in 
organic connection. . . . Possible accords could be im- 
plemented only after the SALT II Treaty comes into 
force. 
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From October to November i98o, prelim- 
inary discussions between U.S. and Soviet teams on theater 
nuclear arms control took place in Geneva. In May 1981 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig agreed, in Rome, that 
negotiations should resume before the end of the year; 
the time would be settled when he met Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko at the U.N. General Assembly in 
September. 

Before the start of the negotiations proper in November 
1981, it was possible to identify the problems that would 
create the greatest difficulties. 

• NATO wanted to concentrate solely on missiles, 
whereas the Soviet Union wished to include aircraft. The 
United States argued that its F-4s and carrier-based A-6s 
and A-7s were dual-capable and generally unsuitable for 
strikes into Soviet territory. 

• The Soviet Union wished to confine discussions to 
forces actually based in Europe. The United States could 
not accept that: at a minimum, the SS-20s able to cover 
both Western Europe and China in sites just east of the 
Urals would have to be included. 

• NATO envisaged limitations on relevant sytems cur- 
rently facing China. The Soviets held that these SS-20s and 
bombers have nothing to do with the European theater, 
but from the NATO perspective, these systems could be 
turned against it, either as a result of a Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement or just through reinforcement measures in an 
emergency. It has been suggested that SS-20s could be 
transported to new sites by air. 

The Soviet Union had always seen itself as demandeur 
on the issue of nuclear weapons in Europe, because of the 
importance it attached to weapons that could attack Soviet 
territory as against those which could merely attack the 
territory of its allies. If Soviet weapons of range compar- 
able range to the U.S. forward-based systems were in- 
cluded, then a comparison of U.S. and Soviet inventories 
put the Soviet Union far ahead in numbers. Thus, if the ar- 
gument were to be phrased in terms of "equality," the So- 
viets would have to make all the concessions. 

It was too much for the Kremlin to move from a situa- 
tion where the United States had to make all the conces- 
sions to one where the onus was on the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet leadership therefore argued that the basic position 
was equal and that the two sides should make equal reduc- 
tions and eschew one-sided increases: parity existed and 
had to be preserved. 

NATO had, in the past, resisted notions of separate 
European balances, but the culture of arms control and the 
logic of its own arguments was forcing it toward such a 
balance. The initial negotiating offer reflected the history 
of European systems being seen as complicating factors in 
the central strategic balance, to be dealt with either as part 
of a broader "deal" or as a once-and-for-all trade between 
two equally awkward — if not strategically comparable — 
systems. This depended on being able to view cruise/Per- 
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shing and the SS-4, -5 and -20 in isolation from other sys- 
tems in Europe. 

Such a position might have been possible while negotia- 
tions on central systems provided the dynamic to arms 
control; but it was hopeless once these theater negotiations 
had to stand on their own. Given the long-standing Soviet 
position on forward-based systems, the inclusion of air- 
craft was inevitable. NATO, too, was being forced to 
argue for equality in Europe, despite all its doctrinal mis- 
givings about such a course. To justify extra missiles com- 
ing in on the NATO side, it could not be accepted that 
parity existed; for NATO, parity was now desirable, but 
had to be created. 

Negotiations began in November 1981. It has become a 
truism that the United States and the Soviet Union have 
been gearing their statements as much to Western public 
opinion as to the other side. The Soviet Union has had 
grounds for hoping that the cruise/Pershing program 
would be scuttled through domestic opposition — so ob- 
viating the need for concessions on its part. The United 
States, for its part, assumed that it was only when it 
seemed likely that the NATO program would go ahead 
that Soviet concessions would be forthcoming. Its posi- 
tions have thus been designed to secure support from dom- 
estic opinion, even if they were unacceptable to the Soviet 
Union. 

Despite initial promises from the negotiating teams of 
discreet, businesslike diplomacy, the continual playing to 
the gallery by the national leaders has undercut traditional 
diplomacy. Bold statements demanding quick rebuttals are 
rarely conducive to the solution of complex issues. In fact, 
the process of public debate has served to reinforce the 
original positions which can now probably only be recon- 
ciled, if at all, through intensive private diplomacy. 

The opening U.S. position was the so-called "zero op- 
tion," by which NATO would forego the cruise and Per- 
shing program if the Soviets abandoned all of its SS-4s, -5s 



and -20s, including those in the Far East. The episode 
demonstrated the European governments' preoccupation 
with getting the Americans to provide a negotiating spec- 
tacle, especially one that appropriated the slogans of the 
disarmament movement, without devoting much thought 
to the content of the negotiations. This approach was 
always vulnerable to a Soviet veto, which could deny the 
image of "negotiability" to any position. This fate befell 
the zero option and is now likely to be suffered by the new 
compromise — the "interim solution." In the latter, both 
sides have equal numbers of missile warheads, at a level as 
close as possible to zero but probably around 300. In doc- 
trinal terms this is more acceptable but no more negotia- 
ble, and carries with it the strong suggestion that some- 
where, somehow, cruise and Pershing missiles will have to 
be installed. In September 1983 President Reagan moved 
some way toward easing a few secondary points of conten- 
tion: by offering compromise solutions on Soviet systems 
based East of the Urals (a U.S. right to match Soviet num- 
bers with a promise not to exercise it); by acknowledging 
that one day aircraft will have to be included; and hinting 
— but not promising— a possible compromise on the Euro- 
pean balance (maybe something less than parity such as 
disproportionate cuts of Pershing). 

The basic construction of the Soviet position is bogus. It 
claims an existing equality of aircraft and missiles in Eu- 
rope—at just under 1,000 apiece. However, it can only 
construct this equality by disregarding its own counting 
rules at difficult moments. Thus it imposes a geographical 
restriction to keep out of negotiations its own aircraft and 
systems facing China (which could be moved to face West- 
ern Europe in a crisis); yet it wishes to include U.S. FB-111 
aircraft, plus A-6 and A-7 aircraft or carriers, both based 
outside of its own guidelines area. 

The Soviets set a minimum range of 1,000 kilometers, 
which would exclude U.S. F-4s but include the Soviet 
SU-19 Fencer; yet it tries to bring in the former and keep 
out the latter by playing games with calculations of combat 
range. (They do this essentially by suggesting that the U.S. 
F-4s need not worry about Soviet air defenses and could fly 
at a continual high altitude, while the Soviet SU-19s would 
have to worry about their own defenses and fly continually 
from base at a low altitude!) And finally, Moscow wants 
to include British and French submarines, even though, by 
its own previous arguments as well as those of the coun- 
tries concerned, these should be discussed, if at all, as stra- 
tegic forces. 

The Soviet position as laid down in a draft treaty of May 
1982 would have the two sides going down to 300 aircraft 
and missiles within five years of the treaty coming into 
force. In terms of their calculation, the Soviets could keep a 
reasonably healthy SS-20 and Backfire force while all U.S. 
aircraft would be expelled from Europe and there would 
even have to be a reduction in the number of U.S. -based 
FB-llls. 

In December 1982 Yuri Andropov modified the formula 
to allow for a specific deal, relating the number of SS-20s 
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to the 162 British and French missiles. The offer under- 
Hned the Soviet preoccupation with getting the Americans 
out of Europe rather than cutting the European forces. For 
the first time Moscow offered a specific limit on numbers 
of SS-20s, but it did not involve a move away from the pre- 
vious position, which included aircraft. Aircraft would still 
have to be reduced. 

In April 1983 Andropov offered to count warheads 
rather than launchers. This would have been a concession 
if combined with a greater concession on accepting new 
U.S. missiles in Europe, but as an extension of the estab- 
lished Soviet proposal it seemed to reach exactly the same 
conclusion as before. The same was true of an August offer 
which later seemed to be qualified, to "eliminate" SS-20s 
later from Europe rather than move them east of the Urals. 
Anything else would have been preposterous. What is not- 
able is that there has been no movement from the refusal to 
sanction any new U.S. missiles. The preoccupation with 
British and French missiles has also become something of a 
fixation. The speed of Andropov's rejection of President 
Reagan's September 1983 compromise does not suggest a 
willingness to legitimize the new U.S. missiles even though 
the Kremlin must now know their arrival is inevitable. 

This saga provides an illustration of how not to 
go about arms control. The problem might have been 
more tractable in the early 1970s when the forces seemed 
reasonably settled. Whatever opportunity there might have 
been was lost through the natural disposition to put off 
awkward issues of low salience. By the time it had become 
impossible to defer the issue any longer the political, strate- 
gic and arms control context had become much less propi- 
tious. As with many other areas of political activity, atti- 
tudes are often struck more with regard to immediate pres- 
sures and short-term effect than with regard to long-term 
considerations. The history of arms control is littered with 
lost opportunities, as weapons still at the early stage of 
development, or issues of great potential relevance but of 
slight contemporary interest, passed by. 

It may be that until arms control can escape the dead 
hand of parity there is always the possibility of a repeat 
performance. Parity is a natural concept for diplomats. In 
practice it involves attempting to match complex force 
structures that may be essentially similar in broad func- 
tions and overall capability but are not at all comparable in 
detail. The effort to squeeze these distinct forces into con- 
trived categories is not only extraordinarily difficult but it 
is also controversial and can create for more bad feeling 
than any success can dissipate. Already many in the field 
want to entangle battlefield nuclear weapons in the arms 
control net. Obviously, these weapons are not wholly 
benign and deserving of protection from interference; but 
arms control, as now conceived and practiced, with its 
neat but arbitrary accounting methods is the least promis- 
ing method for addressing the problems that they create. 

it is not possible to turn the clock back and restart the 
arms control enterprise on the basis of more modest and 
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clearer ambitions. With the INF (intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces) negotiations now bearing an enormous politi- 
cal burden — for the state of alliance cohesion as well as of 
East-West relations— there is a need for a fix of some sort. 

It is unlikely that the formal position of either side can 
serve as a basis for a future agreement. At some point the 
structure of an eventual deal is not hard to work out; it 
would probably follow the famous Nitze-Kivitsky "walk in 
the woods" compromise of July 1982. The basic arrange- 
ment in that deal was that the Soviets gained the cancella- 
tion of Pershing and a freeze instead of reduction in its Far 



Eastern deployments, while the United States was allowed 
some 300 cruise missiles in Europe with a reduction of 
SS-20s to 75, with 225 warheads. Conceding the introduc- 
tion of any new NATO missiles will be difficult for Mos- 
cow, as will tolerating a further delay in dealing with air- 
craft. For Washington, the main difficulty may be in 
accepting the abandonment of Pershing. It is a better mis- 
sile, though not as dramatic in its implications as suggested 
in Soviet propaganda. 

If an agreement were to be reached, it would not be 
equivalent to a treaty. Given the vexed issues of definition, 
non-circumvention and verification, which will all take 
months to sort out, all one can hope for in 1983 is an 
agreed framework, a la Vladivostok, with a promise to ex- 
pedite consideration of the details. 

As I have argued, the attempt to construct a separate 



framework for a European nuclear balance was, if any- 
thing, an aberration. It was a result of the exhaustion of 
the negotiations on central strategic systems, political en- 
thusiasm for an INF negotiating effort, doctrinal absent- 
mindedness by the West Europeans, and a crude misrepre- 
sentation of the existing balance by the Soviet Union. 

Even if the attempt is sustained, there are many years of 
fruitless wrangling ahead, continuing to poison European 
politics, in order to achieve an elusive and artificial con- 
struction of minimal strategic significance. The concentra- 
tion on Europe suggests the importance and distinctiveness 
of the relevant systems. The great disparities born of the 
Soviet Union's more consistent interest in intermediate and 
medium-range systems cannot be readily overcome by 
compromise even if the will was there to compromise. 
Moving into aircraft offers no relief. The disparities remain 
and even get worse as the range is lowered. The problems 
are aggravated by difficulties of definition and restriction 
with dual-capable systems. Battlefield systems will inevit- 
ably be drawn in, rendering counting and verification even 
more difficult, adding to the chaos. For the longer term, 
therefore, the need is to draw a clear line to avoid further 
complications from further systems. 

The Americans should acknowledge that their F-llls, 
FB-1 lis and sea-launched cruise missiles will have to fit in, 
in return for inclusion of the Soviet Backfire, Badger and 
Blinder aircraft. Having identified these extra systems — 
along with the ground-launched cruise missile and SS-4s, 
SS-5s and SS-20s — it should be made clear that ail other 
systems — including U.S. Phantoms and Soviet Fencers- 
are ^unsuitable for traditional methods of arms control. 
The designated systems should then be put back into the 
strategic arms pot where they have always belonged. 

Although it is possible to design schemes for this re- 
merger the position has been greatly complicated by the 
sorry state of strategic arms control and the various com- 
plicated formulas being advanced by the United States at 
the START negotiations (now being revamped following 
the Scowcroft Report on the basing of the MX). It is possi- 
ble that warheads will emerge as a sole unit of account 
which is fine for missiles but causes immense problems for 
aircraft. Although the asymmetries in START are by no 
means as marked as in the INF negotiations, each specific 
issue tends to carry with it great domestic baggage in the 
United States. There can thus be no confidence that INF or 
START can be merged with, as it were, balanced books on 
either of the sides, let alone both sides. Whether a merger 
between two confused and incomplete negotiations would 
intensify or ease the agony will depend on the political cir- 
cumstances of the time. It is not a matter for dogmatism. 
What is clear is that if nuclear arms control is ever again to 
prosper, some overall framework must be found. □ 

This paper was prepared for the Pugwash meeting in Venice in August 
1983. A much longer version appears as a chapter in Hans Hcnrik Holm 
and Nikolai Peterson, eds.. The European Missile Crisis (London: Fran- 
ces Pinter, 1983). The author wishes to acknowledge the substantial 
research assistance from Philip Sabin of the Department of War Studies, 
Kings College, London. 



Two weeks ago, . . . the President told 
a group of Congressmen that he had 
not realized until recently that most of 
the Soviet Union's nuclear defenses 
were concentrated in its system of 
heavy land-based missiles, Mr. Rea- 
gan reportedly added that he realized 
now that his proposals for the Soviets 
to dismantle their heaviest missiles, 
without similar concessions by the 
United States, were interpreted by 
many as one-sided. Several listeners 
said afterward that while they appre- 
ciated Mr. Reagan's new negotiating 
flexibility they were flabbergasted 
at his comment and wondered 
whether Mr. Reagan was being suf- 
ficiently briefed on critical issues. 

— The New York Times, 
October 16, 1983 
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The case for delayed deployment 



by David T. Johnson 

LAST MINUTE surprises are possible but all 
indications are that in December 1983 the United 
States will begin deployment in Western Europe of new 
Pershing II and ground-launched cruise missiles that can 
attack the Soviet Union. The Soviets have made clear that 
they will respond with new missile deployments of their 
own. Tension and hostility between East and West, al- 
ready at a perilously high level, will escalate even more. 
Possibilities for improving U.S. -Soviet relations may be 
damaged for years. Europe, with the largest concentration 
of military forces in the world, will be at the center of the 
new confrontation. 

Americans have paid slight attention to the negotiations 
on intermediate-range nuclear forces (INF), and there has 
been little domestic pressure on the Reagan Administration 
to be more flexible and work harder to achieve an INF 
treaty with the Soviets. What pressure there has been in 
this direction has come from Western Europe where public 
opinion is much more concerned about the prospect of a 
new European nuclear arms race. 

The tragedy of the INF issue is that what originally ap- 
peared to be a European initiative, premised on the high 
probability that the SALT II treaty would be ratified and 
an INF treaty successfully concluded, now has the ap- 
pearance of a U.S. initiative that is being forced on a reluc- 
tant Europe. The issue has become more one of alliance 
loyalty than of choosing the most appropriate action to 
secure the defense interests of Western Europe. 

It is also tragic that an escalation of nuclear deployments 
in Europe is about to begin when it is perfectly feasible for 
NATO to achieve through negotiation what it has sought: 
a substantial reduction in Soviet nuclear forces facing 
Europe. The Soviets have made clear their willingness to 
make large cuts in their SS-20s and other missiles aimed at 
Europe in exchange for not deploying new U.S. missiles in 
Europe and some accounting being made for British and 
French nuclear forces. 

Vice President George Bush has observed that "some- 
where along the line" West European missile forces must 
be addressed in arms control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union (Washington Post, September 29, 1983). But Rea- 
gan Administration officials have refused to take these 
forces into account in the INF talks. Yet while the wish to 
avoid this difficult matter may be understandable, it is 
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unrealistic. Yet without a framework which takes into 
consideration the British and French forces, it is highly un- 
likely that the two sides can reach agreement within the 
current confines of the INF talks. 

The road to resolving the INF impasse lies in more 
negotiating time and combining the INF talks with the 
START talks. In the larger negotiating context, with more 
chips on the table, it will be easier for compromises 
and tradeoffs to be reached which more readily meet all 
interests. 

If both the United States and the Soviet Union have the 
will to do so, a broad treaty could probably be achieved by 
the end of 1984. But the United States will need to post- 
pone for a year the initial December 1983 deployments for 
new negotiations to succeed. If the United States deploys 
even a few missiles in December, the Soviets could feel 
compelled to make new deployments of their own and the 
climate for fruitful talks will be severely damaged. 

The Soviet Union will need to reciprocate in some 
fashion U.S. restraint in postponing deployment. The So- 
viets could more concretely signal their ultimate will- 
ingness to make substantial cutbacks in their SS-20s by de- 
stroying a handful. They could also take positive steps in 
the START talks. And there are other possibilities for re- 
ciprocal actions by the Soviets. 

The dominant reason for extending negotiations and 
postponing deployments is to secure more time for reach- 
ing a realistic agreement. But there are other compelling 
reasons. The Pershing il and the cruise missile are being 
rushed through testing and into production prematurely. 
More time is needed to be sure that they really work the 
way they are supposed to. Delay would also help to cool 
an increasingly tense situation in Europe. Public opinion in 
Europe by and large supports the idea of continuing nego- 
tiations and delaying deployment. 

There is no urgent military requirement for sending 
a few missiles to Europe between December 1983 and 
December 1984. Work can continue in the United States 
on testing and production. Presumably preparation of the 
deployment sites in West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium and the Netherlands could also continue. These 
activities should be more than enough to demonstrate 
NATO's capability to implement the deployments if that 
becomes necessary. 

NATO can survive and flourish with a delay of INF 
deployments and even a cancellation of the whole mis- 
guided project. It is only those who underestimate the fun- 
damental cohesion and strength of NATO who stubbornly 
advocate the idea that NATO must persist in a decision 
that even Assistant Defense Secretary Richard Perle now 
recognizes as mistaken (Boston Globe, June 2, 1983). 
NATO's objective in the INF talks can be achieved with a 
minimal degree of negotiating flexibility and creativity. □ 
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Federal Germany after the Euromissiles 



by Jonathan Dean 

FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS, uncertainty has been 
growing about the Federal Republic of Germany's 
future position on East-West issues, including defense 
against the Soviet Union. Since the controversies with the 
Germans over the neutron bomb, Afghanistan, Poland, the 
Soviet natural gas pipeline and the anti-nuclear demonstra- 
tions of 1981, questions about the direction of Germany 
have been raised by observers in the United States, and in 
France and Britain as well, it is evident that large segments 
of the Federal German public have serious doubts about 
present NATO strategy for the defense of Europe and 
about the NATO decision to deploy Pershing I! and cruise 
missiles in Western Europe. Something has clearly changed 
in Federal Germany, the most faithful ally of the United 
States for over a generation. 

Some American commentators hailed the impressive vic- 
tory of the Christian Democrat-Free Democrat coalition in 
the last general election as the restoration of stable conser- 
vative government and an end to uncertainties about Ger- 
many's future stance in East-West matters. The advent of 
the Kohl government has indeed brought a marked im- 
provement in the atmosphere of official German-U.S. rela- 
tions and there has been some worthwhile coming together 
on issues of substance as the Reagan Administration 
gained experience in relations with the NATO allies. But 
the March elections did not end the divergence between 
German and American views on East- West relations — the 
basis of concerns about the future of Federal Germany. In- 
stead, the elections have set the stage for continuation of 
these differences, although in a more ordered and less stri- 
dent way than if the Social Democrats had won. 

Given the clear pro-American orientation of the new 
German government why should these divergences con- 
tinue.' If we can ascertain what has happened in the sour- 
ing of U.S. -German relations over the past five years, iden- 
tifying the main elements of the underlying changes in Ger- 
man attitudes, it may be possible to limit further damage 
to those relations, which remain a central element in the 
East-West balance of power. 



Jonathan Dean, resident associate at the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace in 
Washington, D.C. (20036), has had more than 
25 years of experience tvith German and Euro- 
pean security issues. 
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Within a matter of weeks, the Kohl govern- 
ment will probably face a decisive test in the East- West 
security field, its capacity to take the actions needed for de- 
ploying the Pershing lis without lasting damage to German 
political institutions and without further damage to the 
support of the German public for the alliance with the 
United States. 

It is doubtful whether last minute agreement can be 
reached in the U.S. -Soviet negotiations in Geneva over in- 
termediate range nuclear missiles to justify postponement 
of the initial Pershing II deployment in Germany planned 
for this December. The two sides are still far apart. Many 
problems, like verification, have not yet been touched, and 
both sides move very slowly. The chances appear slim for 
even a partial interim agreement which would justify post- 
poning deployment of the Euromissiles while negotiations 
continue. 
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I he starting puiiit uf the April 1983 "Eastern March" protest. Marburg, 
West Germany. 



So the first, partial deployment of the new U.S. missiles 
in Federal Germany — one battery of nine Pershing lis — 
and ground-launched cruise missiles in the United King- 
dom and Italy, will probably take place at the end of this 
year and the beginning of next. As the deployment date for 
Germany comes still closer, the Soviet campaign to in- 
fluence German opinion will further intensify. It may well 
include threats to suspend the Geneva talks and to deploy 
new Soviet missiles in Eastern Europe. The Social Demo- 
crats, the anti-nuclear Greens and supporters of the peace 
movement have consistently called for postponing deploy- 
ment to provide time for further negotiations. Some 
physical resistance to deployment of the first battery of 
Pershings, in which some demonstrators may be seriously 
injured, may occur. 

These possible difficulties have caused the Kohl govern- 
ment concern from the outset. Thus, prior to President 
Reagan's March 30 dropping of the zero option from the 
U.S. position in Geneva, there was much public pressure 
from the Kohl government for a new U.S. move in the 
talks. The object was to make a clear record for the Ger- 
man public of maximum effort by the government to bring 
about a negotiated outcome before the first deployment. 
And Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minister Genscher have 
been making public statements indicating that a compro- 
mise along the "walk in the woods" lines informally devel- 
oped in the summer of 1982 by the U.S. and Soviet nego- 
tiators in Geneva would be acceptable to them. (The main 
features of the compromise were a deep cut in Soviet 



SS-20s and deployment of a limited number of U.S. cruise 
missiles while dropping deployment of the Pershing II.) 

Nonetheless, Chancellor Kohl's government will main- 
tain support for initial deployment of the missiles on sched- 
ule. A Social Democratic government would probably 
have delayed deployment in favor of continued negotia- 
tion. Even though the Kohl government may later decide 
that a stretchout or pause in subsequent deployment is po- 
litically desirable— and this would appear the case— the 
March 6 elections have decided that deployment will begin 
on schedule. 

Unless, however, some last minute INF agree- 
ment is reached, it is unlikely that the missile drama in 
Germany will end with the initial deployment. The Soviet 
reaction to deployment will be tempered by this same con- 
sideration—that the divisive controversy in Europe is not 
over and that to maintain it, the Soviet Union must con- 
tinue to appear moderate. Yet the Soviet Union will prob- 
ably take some retaliatory action such as deploying further 
weapons or announcing future deployment, which will 
elicit concerned reaction from Western governments and 
publics. The Geneva INF talks may or may not continue as 
separate negotiations, rather than being incorporated in 
the START talks. There have been predictions that the So- 
viet Union will rapidly talk business on INF after initial de- 
ployment has demonstrated the ability of the NATO gov- 
ernments to carry our the Euromissile program against op- 
position. Despite these predictions, it may be some time 
before the Soviet Union, which has already stated that the 
basis for the talks will be fundamentally changed if the 
missiles are deployed and has threatened to withdraw if 
they are, will reengage and negotiate seriously. Results 
in the INF talks, if there are any, may be long in coming. 
Faced by an impasse in negotiations and the deployment of 
additional U.S. and Soviet missiles in Central Europe, the 
German public will probably feel strongly disappointed. 
There will be public recriminations against the United 
States from the Social Democrats and Greens for having 
conducted the Geneva talks without real desire to achieve 
an agreement. Wider if less vocal elements of the German 
population will share these sentiments. 

Completion of Euromissile deployment will take at least 
three more years after initial deployment. Pershing deploy- 
ment in the Federal Republic will continue throughout 
1983. Belgian and Netherlands deployment — also heavily 
questioned by domestic public opinion — is tentatively 
scheduled for 1984 and 1985, and cruise deployment in 
the Federal Republic, plus additional cruise deployment in 
the United Kingdom is scheduled for 1986 or 1987. Some 
of the public emotion in the Federal Republic may dissi- 
pate after the initial deployment has taken place and the 
mass demonstrations are over. But during the entire de- 
ployment period, both the Soviet Union and the Social 
Democratic and Green opposition can be expected to con- 
tinue strenuous efforts to mobilize public opinion against 
the deployment program. Consequently, it is likely that for 
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years to come intense public debate in Federal Germany 
over missile deployment will continue. 

The 1957-1958 agitation against equipping die Bundes- 
wehr with nuclear-capable \\ capons was over in two years. 
But lacking an INF agreement, it is likely that, by the time 
Euromissile deployment has been completed, there will 
have been a full decade of intense, heated, and often emo- 
tional public discussion of nuclear strategy in the Federal 
Republic— beginning with the 1977 dispute over deploy- 
ment of the neutron bomb. An experience of this Idnd has 
enduring effects on basic political attitudes. 

Developments of this kind will place considerable strain 
on the capacity of the Kohl coalition to maintain an atmo- 
sphere of U.S. -German understanding. Pictures on U.S. 
television of ungrateful Germans rioting to rejea the mis- 
siles which a German government agreed that the United 
States should build and deploy have created further fric- 
tion, and will feed U.S. sentiment for troop withdrawal 
from Hurope. Although they may not result in actual troop 
withdrawals, at least in the short run, such reactions will 
be short-sighted: It remains the United States' priority for- 
e^ policy interest to prevent the Soviet Union from 
achieving dominant influence over the human and material 
tesources of Western Europe. Such a gain would decisively 
tip the balance of world power in favor of die Soviet 
Union. Assuring its prevention requires continuing strong 
U.S. military involvement in Europe. 

What has happened to trigger these sud- 
den, unexpected outpourings of concern over U.S. nuclear 
armaments in Federal Germany? The essence of a complex 
change in German attitudes is that the value of the U.S. 
defense contribution has declined in the eyes of many Ger- 
mans. 

The influence of the United States in postwar West Ger- 
many has rested largely on the U.S. capacity to provide 
convincing defense against the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union. Whatever the real risk of a Soviet attack, West Ger- 
mans took the Soviet threat very seriously for decades. 
And at the same time, NATO's strategy for the defense of 
Europe, emphasizing nuclear deterrence, was convincing 
to most Germans because it was based on the great U.S. 
superiority over the Soviet Union in all forms of nuclear 
weapons. To most Germans, the NATO flexible response 
strategy envisaging possible use of shorter range U.S. 
nuclear weapons in the event that the Soviet Union was 
gaining the upper hand in a conventional attack appeared 
an effective deterrent to war in Europe. After all, these 
short-range weapons were backed by U.S. superiority in 
strategic nuclear weapons. Faced b\ the prospect of attack 
on its home territory if war broke out in Europe, the Soviet 
Union would be deterred frcmi laundiing any attack against 
Western Europe. 

Some Germans, including Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, were plagued by recurrent doubts that the United 
States would make good this pledge in the event of actual 
conflict and risk the destruction of the United States 



homeland. But they were a minority of political leaders 
and defense experts. Largely, they kept their doubts to 
themselves so as not to unsettle public opinion. Most Ger- 
mans found the strategy reassuring. 

Three major developments ot the late 1960s and the 
1970s gready dimini^ed the value in German eyes of this 
U .S. contribution to the defense of Germany and Western 
Europe: 

• German fears of the Soviet Union decreased sharply. 

In part this followed from the period of detente, political 
agreements with the Soviet Union and East-West arms 
control negotiations, which convinced many Germans that 
the East-West confrontation had passed its peak, .More- 
over, developments in the Communist world stripped 
Moscow of the awesome repute of being the center of a 
monolithic system and revealed the serious intern.il weak- 
nesses of the Soviet system. This changed perception also 
reflected much improved Soviet public opinion activity to- 
ward Western Europe. The dominant perception in Feder- 
al Germany today is that the possibility of a direct Soviet 
attack on Western Europe is limited. 



As one illustration, a 1983 survey by the Bielfeld polling 
organization shows that in 1950 81 percent of the re- 
spondents considered world war — with the Soviet Union 
of course— probable or possible within the next three 

years. But in 1983, only 29 percent considered world war 
in the near future likely, somewhat up from even deeper 
lows of 18 percent and 19 percent in the mid-1960s and 
late 1970s. Polls commissioned by the United States 
Information Agency show that in 1982 only 14 percent of 
respondents thought there was much danger of a direct 
Soviet attack on Western Europe within the next five 
years. 

• After a generation of concentrated effort the Soviet 
Union achieved rough parity \\ ith the United States along 
the whole spectrum of nuclear weapons, leaving both sides 
with nearly 10,000 strategic warheads and bombs aimed 
at each other, as well as many thousands of warheads of 
shorter range. For Germans, this parity eliminated the 
guaranteed deterrent to war in Europe which had rested 
on U.S. nuclear superiority. Consequently, both NATO's 
first-use strategy and the U.S. nuclear weapons which exist 
to implement it now have to be evaluated, for the first time 
as far as broad German opinion is concerned, from the 
viewpoint of their role in an actual conflict in Europe. 



Some commentators forecast 
that if U,S.-German 
frictions over defense and 
East-West policy continue 
Germany will become 
pro-Soviet or neutralist. 
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A demonstrator still plays his instrument as he is taken away by riot 
policemen in front of the harbor gate at Bremerhaven on the first day of a 
three-day German anti-weapons protest, October 13-15, 1983. 



• During the past decade German respect for U.S. so- 
ciety, culture and leadership declined sharply. This respect 
was exaggerated in the early postwar period, but suffered 
all the more from what were perceived as U.S. failures in 
Vietnam, the Watergate crisis of the U.S. political system, 
and the Iranian hostage crisis. 

Against the background of these developments, the sharp 
reemergence of U.S. -Soviet tensions following the invasion 
of Afghanistan, the failure of the SALT II agreement in the 
United States, the slowness of the Reagan Administration 
to resume negotiations on reducing strategic and inter- 
mediate range nuclear armaments, and stress by some Ad- 
ministration spokesmen on regional nuclear warfighting, 
brought a shock of fear that war in Europe was possible 
after all, perhaps as the result of a U.S. -Soviet clash in 
some third area. In 1980, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt en- 
dorsed as pertinent comparisons of the Persian Gulf situa- 
tion after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter's declaration of the Gulf as a U.S. vital 
interest, with the situation in the Balkans in 1914. His 
implied comparison of an American Austria-Hungary fum- 
bling into world war with a Sovietized Russia was far from 
complimentary to the United States and revealed a much 
changed German perception of U.S. "protection." 



The number of Germans who doubt missile deployment 
and NATO strategy is considerable. For example, public 
opinion polls in the Federal Republic over the past year 
have repeatedly shown that large segments of German 
opinion, including many Christian Democrats, as well as 
the great majority of the German electorate which voted 
for the Social Democrats and the Greens, are reluctant to 
accept deployment of the new missiles. Those expressing 
doubts or against outright opposition include a dispropor- 
tionately high element of the educated middle-classes. 

At the same time, even larger majorities, well over 80 
percent, still continue to favor close alliance with the 
United States in NATO. This is unlikely to be the case in- 
definitely. Many individuals — the key group in terms of 
changing German views — hold or have held both views. 
They like NATO and the alliance with the United States, 
but they do not like its present strategy and policy on 
Euromissile deployment. This dissonance of conflicting 
views is a major dynamic in the deterioration of German 
attitudes, which has reduced positive sentiment toward 
U.S. leadership in international affairs to a postwar low. 
The longer doubts about NATO's nuclear strategy are 
kept alive or intensified, the greater the chance that they 
will become generalized into criticism of the United States 
and disapproval of the alliance with it. 

This is the point to which the views of many Germans 
have developed today — not yet a rejection of the alliance 
with the United States, but growing doubt and skepticism, 
and a weakened attachment to it. There is considerable 
evidence for this process of hollowing out of public sup- 
port for the alliance. U.S. polls taken over the last 20 years 
show German confidence in U.S. handling of world affairs 
at an all-time low, with dismayingly low figures for the 
university-educated elite. Positive attitudes toward the 
United States and the NATO alliance remain, but there 
has been a strongly critical assessment of the Carter and 
Reagan Administrations as such. 

Even if controversy over the specific issue of deployment 
of U.S. nuclear missiles finally subsides — with or without 
an INF agreement — active public discussion and dispute in 
the Federal Republic about the value of the U.S. deterrent 
and first use strategy is likely to continue indefinitely in the 
absence of improvement in U.S. -Soviet relations. The 
rough equality in strategic nuclear armaments between the 
Soviet Union and the United States — the situation which 
brought on the NATO modernization decision, but which 
has also made extended deterrence and the first use stra- 
tegy unconvincing and even alarming to large segments of 
European opinion — will endure for the foreseeable future, 
long beyond the deployment date of the Euromissiles. Its 
mere existence will engender continuing, prominent public 
discussion in Germany of nuclear strategy and nuclear ar- 
maments, and with it, continuing abrasion of German atti- 
tudes toward the NATO alliance. 

Although attention in both Europe and Am- 
erica is now focused on defense issues, particularly the dra- 
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matic struggle over Euromissile deployment, those topics 
are only one aspect of a broader and more fundamental 
controversy about the rightful place of Germany in East- 
West relations. These tensions and the underlying shift in 
German public opinion toward a more critical attitude to 
the United States closely parallel the development of Ger- 
man opinion on defense and nuclear weapons issues. They 
have equal importance for the long-term orientation of 
Federal Germany. 

The abrupt return of U.S. -Soviet tensions was marked 
by the equally abrupt appearance of the first real diver- 
gence between the views of the U.S. and German govern- 
ments as to the nature of the Soviet threat. Instead of im- 
mediately closing ranks with the United States as in the 
past, Helmut Schmidt and other leaders of the Federal gov- 
ernment engaged in acrid disputes with U.S. leaders, each 
side claiming to know the Soviet Union and its aims better 
than the other. Further major divergences came with argu- 
ments over the significance of the repression of Solidarity 
in Poland and what to do about it, and with the dispute 
over the Soviet natural gas pipeline. 

Many, probably most, Germans did not evaluate the 
Soviet move into Afghanistan in the same way U.S. official 
opinion did, as a violation of an informal Soviet commit- 
ment not to expand its influence further into developing 
countries, or as part of a deliberate move toward Persian 
Gulf oil supplies. Rather, they considered it as a costly and 
mistaken decision by an aging Soviet leadership primarily 
concerned for the future of the Soviet internal system. As 
for Poland, while German politicians regretted the fall of 
Solidarity, many considered the Jaruzelski regime the least 
bad outcome in a gamut of negative possibilities ranging 
from civil war to outright Soviet occupation. Even the Sep- 
tember 1 , 1 983 Soviet destruction of Korean Flight 007 eli- 
cited less reaction in the Federal Republic than it did in the 
United States. 

Central to understanding German-American differences 
over policy toward the Soviet Union is the emergence over 
the past 1 5 years of a new German conception of the Fed- 
eral Republic's international role. 

From the end of World War 11 until the introduction of a 
new policy by the Kiesinger-Brandt government of Chris- 
tian Democrats and Social Democrats in the mid-1960s, 
the majority of West Germans considered that their coun- 
try faced a stark choice between alignment with the West 
or alignment with the Soviet Union. During that period, 
the choices were considered mutually exclusive. The over- 
whelming majority chose relations with the West. Yet over 
the years, this exclusively pro- Western policy and the ab- 
sence of a feasible German role toward Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union and of a realistic but constructive 
long-term way of handling the German unity problem, 
have been a source of frustration and dissatisfaction for a 
divided country located in Central Europe. 

The policy of detente toward the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe followed by Federal Germany in the mid-1960s 
and in the 1970s resolved the dilemma. It defined a new 



foreign policy role for the West German state. That role 
combined the basic policy of alliance with the United 
States and integration into Western Europe with a policy 
of seeking improved relations with the Soviet Union, East 
Germany and Eastern Europe. It also provided a practical 
way to work toward long-term progress on the German 
unity issue and to promote the in-gathering of ethnic 
Germans. 

Many astute observers of post-war West Germany have 
detected signs of a continuing search for a national "identi- 
ty" or role. This search was in effect successfully concluded 
in the detente period. In the field of East-West relations 
Germans want a strong and continuing alliance with the 
United States, participation in an increasingly cohesive 
Western Europe, and a relationship of limited cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, East Germany and the rest of East- 
ern Europe — iJwJ they want all three at the same time. 
Once it has been demonstrated that the combination is fea- 
sible, this desire seems natural: Federal Germany's Central 
European geography and divided status dictate some com- 
bination of the three. 

This German role is not based on an optimistic assess- 
ment of the Soviet Union, of which the great majority of 
Germans continue to be highly skeptical. These Germans 
realistically view the Soviet Union as a potentially expan- 
sionist imperialist country of great military power as well 
as many internal weaknesses, and they are aware that liv- 
ing with such a nation will require caution and stamina 
indefinitely. Unlike some Americans, most Germans do 
not see the East-West relationship entering a decisive, 
make-or-break phase in the foreseeable future. Even the 
1980-1981 events in Poland confirmed rather than weak- 
ened the German interest in maintaining their combined 
foreign role. The conclusion the Germans drew from the 
Polish events was less a confirmation of Soviet determina- 
tion to repress all moves toward greater autonomy than a 
demonstration of the fragility of the Soviet hold over East- 
ern Europe, proof that, with the right tactics, progress 
could be made. 
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This sense of a national role is now well established and 
is held by Germans of all political persuasions. It could be 
changed only by extreme, aggressive Soviet behavior di- 
rected at German or European interests, like a real squeeze 
on Berlin. Germans do not want to be asked to relinquish 
this new-found role or identity, to choose definitely be- 
tween good relations with the United States and at least 
tolerable relations with the Soviet Union. If they con- 
sidered that circumstances really required the choice, they 
would immediately choose a close relationship with the 
United States. But, short of extreme conditions, being ask- 
ed to choose between the two elicits resistance, resentment 




and a feeling that central national interests are being men- 
aced. The Germans were so asked by successive U.S. ad- 
ministrations with regard to Afghanistan, the Moscow 
Olympic games, Poland and the gas pipeline deal. Friction 
resulted in each case. The great majority of Germans of all 
political parties approved Schmidt's vocal defense of Ger- 
man interests in face of this pressure. 

Americans who had not kept pace with the evolution in 
German thinking were amazed at this negative reaction. 
Erroneously, they thought Germany was edging toward 
the second of the earlier stark choices, alignment with the 
Soviet Union. In actuality, they were observing the effects 
of a psychological process closely similar to the process of 
attitude change on the defense issue: The great majority of 
Germans are friendly toward the United States but at the 
same time, they oppose specific U.S. policies toward the 
Warsaw Pact, like efforts to gain the agreement of the 
NATO allies to stiffer sanctions against Poland and the 
Soviet Union, as threats to their Central European identi- 
ty. As in the case of the Euromissile deployment issue, the 
conflict between opposition to specific U.S. policies and 
long-standing favorable attitudes toward the United States 
has often been resolved through adopting a less favorable 
attitude toward the United States or, rather, toward the 
U.S. Administration in office at the time. 

What is crucial to understand, and was not grasped by 



U.S. commentators who hailed the Christian Democratic 
election victory as a return to anti-Soviet solidarity, is the 
fact that the large majority of Christian Democrats also 
support the combined role of Germany as a loyal member 
of NATO and the European Community and as a country 
seeking piecemeal improvement of relations with the East. 

In the summer of 1979, both Kohl and the present Ger- 
man defense minister, Manfred Worner, approved the 
SALT II agreement. Both in opposition and in govern- 
ment, the Christian Democratic leadership, including the 
Bavarian conservative leader Franz Josef Strauss, opposed 
the U.S. sanctions against the Soviet gas pipeline project. 
Kohl pressed for a summit meeting between Reagan and 
the Soviet leadership on his first visit to the United States as 
chancellor in October 1982, on his first visit to Washing- 
ton after the March 1983 elections had confirmed him in 
office, and on his first visit to Moscow in July 1983. He 
has stated that he himself plans to meet regularly with the 
Soviet leadership for systematic discussion of disputed is- 
sues. To moderate the adverse impact on German opinion 
of a possible breakdown in the INF talks after the first 
Euromissile deployment, the Kohl government has pressed 
even harder than Schmidt to obtain U.S. agreement to hold 
the East- West Conference on Disarmament in Europe as 
agreed in Madrid. Despite lack of enthusiasm for the con- 
cept in Washington, which regards it as impractical, the 
Christian Democrats in the Bundestag have introduced a 
motion calling for East- West negotiation on reduction of 
tactical nuclear weapons. 

In the March 1983 election campaign, the Christian 
Democrats attacked the Social Democrats for irresponsibly 
urging that Federal Germany pay greater attention to its 
own national interests: The Social Democrats used the 
election slogan Im Deutschen Interesse ("In the German In- 
terest"). At the same time, however, the Christian Demo- 
crats deliberately revived the most German of these nation- 
al interests, the theme of German unity. In this context, 
among Kohl's first acts in office was an invitation to East 
German leader Erich Honecker to visit the Federal Repub- 
lic. During his July visit to Moscow, Kohl himself took the 
initiative to raise publicly the German unity issue. Like 
other German leaders, he is aware that declaratory state- 
ments may have negative effects on Soviet and East Ger- 
man authorities, but he elicited positive reactions from 
West German public opinion for stalwart defense of this 
German interest in the very halls of the Kremlin. 

Franz Josef Strauss did not improve his relations with 
the Christian Democratic leadership when he in effect 
blocked the Honecker trip to the Federal Republic by his 
accusations of brutal treatment of West German travelers 
by the East German police. These actions were in charac- 
ter with Strauss's role as defender of German national in- 
terests. But then came a move which surprised those who 
had considered Strauss's anti-communist feelings stronger 
than his national sentiments and his desire to play a major 
role in German politics. In June 1983, acting on an earlier 
East German request to the Schmidt government, the Kohl 
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government acted to guarantee a private bank loan of a bil- 
lion German marks to the financially hard-up East Ger- 
man government. It was the largest private Federal Ger- 
man bank loan ever made and the largest untied German 
loan, private or official, ever made to East Germany. 
Strauss subsequently publicly claimed much of the credit 
for arranging the loan and made a highly pubHci/ed \ isit to 
Honecker in this connection. The loan was in the context 
of bringing the East German government to relax its stiff 
requirement for daily conversion of hard West German 
marks into East German currency, which has caused a 
considerable drop in visits by West Germans to East Ger- 
many (although still in the millions). 

Thus, the evidence dearly indicates that both the gov- 
erning Christian Democrats and Free Democrats, as well 
as the leadership of the opposition Social Democrats, firm- 
ly adhere to the new, broader definition of the German 
international position which combines dose ties to the 
United States and to the European Community with a sus- 
tained effort to achieve a modus vivendi on political issues 
and arms control with the Soviet Union, East Germany 
and the other Warsaw Pact states. Consequently, to the ex- 
tent that the United States pursues a policy of confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union, or appears to Germans to pur- 
sue such a policy, friction between the United States and 
Germany will continue. In contrast to noisy disagreements 
with the United States b\ the Social Democratic govern- 
ment under Helmut Schmidu a Christian Democratic gov- 
ernment will continue to do what it can to prevent these 
frictions from becoming too loud. But it will not change its 
concept of German identity or the policies which result 
from it. 

Some western commentators ha^c fore 

cast that, if U.S. -German frictions over defense and East- 
West policy continue, Germany will become pro-Soviet or 
neutralist. Young German leaders of anti-nuclear groups 
were admitting in the summer of 198.3 that their chances of 
preventing deployment of the Pershing lis were slim. They 
were moving instead to a further phase of seeking a politi- 
cal solution to Germany's defense problems by some var- 
iant of German neutrality — for example, continued mem- 
bership of the two German states in their respective al- 
liances, but complete withdrawal of U.S. and Soviet forces 
from all of Europe. The German Greens are already advo- 
cating similar positions in the Bundestag. In the future, 
many more supporters of the anti-nuclear movement, the 
Greens, and left-wing Social Democrats will probably de- 
velop their ideas in this direction. This trend will be en- 
couraged by the Soviet Union, which, as an inducement, 
will probably signal willingness to cooperate in improve- 
ment of inter-German relations. 

After failure of efforts in the early 1950s to keep West 
Germany disarmed, Soviet policy has been to hold down 
the German contriburion to the Western coalition, to gain 
de facto German acceptance of the East European status 
quo and to benefit from German economic capabilities. In 



recent years, the Soviets ha\'c benefitted from the German- 
U.S. frictions described here. With the help of a new gen- 
eration of Soviet officials who unda-stand die West Ger- 
mans, like former ambassadf)r to Bonn Valentin Falin, and 
Yuli Kvitsinsky, long-time desk officer for German affairs 
in the Soviet foreign ministry, now INF n^tiator in 
Geneva, they have conduaed a skillful diplomatic and 
public policy. 

Over the years, a fairly strong substratum in the German 
public has supported neutralism. However, these ideas 
belong to conscious da\ -dreaming about an ideal world 
without great powers or great power rivalries. When Ger- 
mans are faced by the need to decide on specific East-West 
issues, these sentiments are supressed. Majority CJerman 
opinion is hard-headed, skeptical about the Soviets and 
highly unlikely to relinquish even a devalued security con- 
nection with the United States for unsubstantial Soviet of- 
fers on German unity. To have real effect in strengthening 
Federal German opinion toward neutralism, even in the 
frustrated, disaffected condition described here, the Sov iet 
Union would have to undertake a series of moves which 

Belief in the possibility 

of controlling escalation is not 
widely held in Europe. 

would entail a real, enduring decrease of Soviet control 
over East Germany and back these moves by convincing 
arms control and force reductions. 

Yet relaxation of Soviet control over the German Demo- 
cratic Republic would in practical terms mean relaxation 
of Soviet control over the entire Warsaw Pact. Given the 
great importance for the Soviet leadership of maintaining 
the Soviet position in Eastern Europe, sudi relaxation is 
nearly unimaginable without profound changes in the So- 
viet system. Even gestures in this direction will be con- 
Strained by Soviet fears of further destabilizing the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe, especially in East Germany. 

On a long-term basis, the Soviet hold over Eastern Eu- 
rope is being hollowed out by development of public opin- 
ion there in a process which parallels the decline of the 
U.S. position in Western Europe even though the dyna- 
mics of this process are very difiierent. However, present 
constraints on both German and Soviet actions are so 
strong that actual moves toward neutralization of Ger- 
many seem excluded for decades to come. But this does not 
mean that signs of mounting German public support for 
this possibility, which are probable if the framework of 
East-West relations does not change for the better, would 
not do serious damage to U.S-German relations. Evidence 
that an increasing number of Germans favor some version 
of neutralism will elicit suspicion and criticism, both of- 
ficial and public, from the United States and other allies, in 
turn eliciting negative responses in the Federal Republic. 
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The number of persons willing to commit themselves un- 
ambiguously to some neutralist alternative will probably 
not exceed 20 percent of the electorate for the foreseeable 
future, but their existence will present a considerable prob- 
lem for any German government in managing its relations 
with the Western allies. 

In many other Germans, the longer-term result of the 
continued souring of the U.S. -German alliance and of Ger- 
man frustration over defense strategy and East- West policy 
will not be a trend toward neutralism, but the development 
of a German Gaullism, national sentiment of an anti- 
American type, especially among younger, more educated 
people. Ten leading Social Democratic professors have ac- 
cused the Social Democratic party leadership of fomenting 
this trend with its election slogan of "In the German Inter- 
est." In the spirit of this slogan these Germans will support 
policies considered more in the German, or at most Euro- 
pean, interest over those reflecting agreement with U.S. 
objectives. Still other Germans will experience a less de- 
fined dissatisfaction which will undermine the intensity of 
their support for the Atlantic alliance without crystalizing 
into an alternative approach. These negative trends in 
opinion toward the United States are likely to continue as 
long as the U.S. government is perceived by important seg- 
ments of the population as having a significant share of 
responsibility, along with the Soviet leadership, for the 
current high state of U.S. -Soviet tension, and thus as tak- 
ing positions adverse to long-term German interests. 

Germany will not leave the Atlantic alli- 
ance, but, cumulatively, these changes of attitude will con- 
tinue to have practical significance for U.S. foreign policy 
interests. In the past, the overriding importance of the U.S. 
contribution to the defense of Germany has counterbal- 
anced other areas of friction in U.S. -German relations. 
Now that the U.S. defense contribution has itself become a 
problem for many Germans, this is less the case. The prac- 
tical result of the changes is already evident: a decline in 
U.S. influence in Germany and Western Europe— not mere 
atmospherics but a decline in U.S. power and the capacity 
to enlist the support of West European countries in pursuit 
of common aims. 

One long-term answer to German concerns over NATO 
defense policy is a more resolute NATO conventional de- 
fense, which can be done at endurable cost. Yet it may take 
a considerable period of time before German opinion, ap- 
prehensive about the costs of conventional defense and 
mindful of the destruction of protracted conventional war, 
convinces itself that this approach is feasible and moves to 
active support. 

Meanwhile, some acceptable agreement on East-West 
arms control, in the Geneva START or INF talks, or in the 
Vienna NATO-Warsaw Pact force reductions talks would 
head off or at least slow to a manageable tempo much of 
the negative development of German opinion. The Vienna 
talks are closer to completion than is generally realized. In 
June 1983 the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies 



moved in Vienna for the first time to agree in principle to 
mutual on-site inspection by personnel of the opposing 
alliance. Agreement in any of these forums, or some 
modest improvement in U.S-Soviet political relations and 
the resumption of a systematic dialogue aimed at resolving 
specific issues, would bring the present negative develop- 
ment in German opinion and domestic politics under bet- 
ter control. It would dampen fears of nuclear conflict in 
Europe and reestablish a policy of limited NATO-Soviet 
cooperation on issues of obvious mutual advantage. And it 
would help to return the Social Democrats, from an un- 
productive and potentially damaging opposition role, to 
the bipartisan support of the defense and East- West policy 
which Federal Germany in its exposed position needs. 

The United States could take the position, recommend- 
ed by conservative critics, that Federal German views on 
relations with the Warsaw Pact are intellectually confused 
and potentially helpful to Moscow and it could attempt to 
discourage the Federal Republic from maintaining those 
views. But this course has already been tried and has 
proven counter-productive. 

On the other hand, under prevailing circumstances, the 
Soviet Union may prefer to continue efforts to destabilize 
Western Europe thrt)ugh a weakened and internally divid- 
ed West Germany than to conclude arms control agree- 
ments with the United States. If so, it is important that 
U.S. leaders demonstrate that it is the Soviet Union which 
has chosen a policy of confrontation. And if the Soviets are 
demonstrably intractable on arms control, then it has to be 
shown that they also will not respond to U.S. efforts to 
enter into a dialogue on political issues. This is the present 
direction of the U.S. efforts, but the response in Europe 
thus far shows that it is falling short of success. 

If the analysis presented here is valid, the United States 
faces some difficult choices. These choices should be seen, 
not in terms of theoretical gains from concluding agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union, but in terms of deciding 
which of two courses can cost U.S. interests more. 

On the one hand are the costs of changes in U.S. posi- 
tions on arms control and Soviet relations which would be 
needed either to achieve some agreement or to make the 
present situation less ambiguous to a large segment of Ger- 
man opinion. On the other hand are the costs of continued 
decline both in European willingness to accept U.S. leader- 
ship in international affairs and in the effectiveness of the 
Western coalition, if public opinion in the Federal Repub- 
lic and Western Europe continues to assign to the United 
States at least some share of the responsibility for contin- 
ued East- West tensions. In balancing these costs, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the deterioration in political 
opinion in the Federal Republic described here is only a 
somewhat special example of parallel trends in over half of 
NATO states, including Britain, Belgium, Canada, the Ne- 
therlands, Denmark, Norway, Greece and Italy. 

Deciding which course would cost more is the hard- 
headed policy calculation the United States should be mak- 
ing over the next year or so. □ 
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Gregg Herken reviews 

Power and Principle: 

Memoirs of the National Security 

Adviser, 1977-1981 

by Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux 
587 pages, $22.50 

Hard Choices: Four Critical Years 
in American Foreign Policy 

by Cyrus Vance 
Simon and Schuster 
541 pages, $17.95 

When President Carter was inaugurat- 
ed, he declared that one of his prime 
goals was to rid the world of nuclear 
weapons. By the end of his term he 
had increased the nation's peacetime 
defense budget for three consecutive 
years. He had approved deployment 
of a multi-billion-dollar missile suit- 
able for carrying out a first strike. And 
his Administration had revised U.S. 
military doctrine to include the possi- 
bility of victory in a nuclear war. 

Carter may remain an enigma to fu- 
ture historians, but at least a clue to 
these metamorphoses can be found in 
the memoirs by Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Carter's national security adviser, and 
Cyrus Vance, his first secretary of 
state. 

Brzezinski's book occasionally reads 
like lecture notes for a political sci- 
ence course on global interdependen- 
cy. Vance's work reflects his long serv- 
ice as a negotiator and a master of 
diplomatic language. The first book 
must, by any measure, be considered 
the more forthright, even to the extent 
of being occasionally mean-spirit- 
ed—especially toward Vance. Brze- 
zinski includes a wealth of personal 
detail concerning himself and others 
that sometimes, one suspects, reveals 
more than was intended. He surrepti- 
tiously held news magazines on his lap 




to read during Cabinet meetings; and 
he, rather than CIA Director Stansfield 
Turner, often presented the President's 
intelligence briefing. 

Brzezinski also offers a surprisingly 
candid opinion of the man who be- 
came his chief rival in the Carter 
Administration: "All in all, in 
temperament and in training, Vance 
was representative of an elite that was 
no longer dominant either in the world 
or in America. Carter certainly never 
was part of that America, and it cer- 
tainly was not easy for me to relate to 
it either." 

From the beginning it is evident that 
Brzezinski and Vance differed signifi- 
cantly on almost every major issue in 
foreign policy. The national security 
adviser opposed the secretary of state 
in urging that the United States sell 
modern weapons to China for the ef- 
fect that playing the "China card" 
would have upon the Soviets. When 
the Shah was ill and chaos reigned in 
Tehran, Brzezinski favored exercising 
"Option C" — a coup by the Iranian 
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military — while Vance continued to 
urge a political solution where the 
Shah might be retained as a constitu- 
tional monarch. 

But perhaps the most important dif- 
ference concerned U.S. policy toward 
the Soviet Union, particularly the issue 
of linking Soviet behavior with SALT. 
Using a favorite Brzezinski word, 
Vance writes that the nation's foreign 
policy "was too narrowly rooted in the 
concept of an overarching U.S. -Soviet 
'geopolitical' struggle." He states that 
in U.S. -Soviet affairs he "supported a 
policy of regulated competition cou- 
pled with reciprocity — what was to 
become known as 'detente.'" Brze- 
zinski, on the other hand, acknowl- 
edges in his book that he continually 
urged upon Carter a "firmer response" 
to the Soviet Union. 

Brzezinski is obviously less reluctant 
than Vance to apportion blame for the 
many setbacks in the Administration's 
foreign policy. Reflecting upon when 
things began "genuinely to go wrong 
in the U.S. -Soviet relationship," in the 
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spring of 1980, Brzezinski picks the 
day that Carter rejected his recommen- 
dation to send a carrier task force 
to Africa as a show of support for 
Somaha in its war with the Soviet- 
backed government of Ethiopia. And 
he makes clear that Vance was the 
chief opponent of that move. At other 
points Brzezinski comes close to blam- 
ing Vance for U.S. failures in Iran and 
over the ratification of SALT II. 

Both books contain long, detailed 
passages on the acknowledged success 
stories of the Carter presidency— the 
Camp David accord on the Middle 
East, the opening of diplomatic rela- 
tions with China and the SALT II ag- 
reement—though subsequent events 
have seemingly dimmed the signifi- 
cance of those achievements. There is 
also some new information on deci- 
sions that undoubtedly hurt the Ad- 
ministration by making Carter look in- 
decisive or weak — his cancellation of 
the B-1 bomber; the fiasco over the So- 
viet brigade in Cuba; and the notor- 
ious flip-flop over deployment of the 
neutron bomb in Europe. 

Unfortunately, there is very little in 
either book concerning the two issues 
diat, in retrospect, probably deserve 
the dubious achievement award in the 
Carter Administration: the MX and 
Presidential Directive 59 on Bghting a 
nuclear war. Both memoirs leave the 
impression that Carter was genuinely 
reluctant to abandon his dream of 
abolishing nuclear weapons, and that 
he realized the significance of his deci- 
sions on the MX and the Directive. 
(Carter has only passing reference to 
the first and completely ignores the 
second in his own memoirs.) Brzezin- 
ski notes that Carter "rather glumly" 
reviewed the alternatives for basing 
the missile. And in Vance's words, 
"neither the president nor most of his 
senior advisers felt comfortable" with 
the decision to proceed with the MX. 

What is fascinating is how Carter 
and his advisers persuaded themst-Kes 
that the MX and Presidential Directive 
59 were necessary, if undesirable. 
Vance supported the big counterforcc 
missile, he explains, because he "had 



long felt, since the 1977 cancellation 
of the B-1 bomber, that ratification of 
the SALT II Treaty would be unlikely 
without a firm administration commit- 
ment to the MX program." Brzezinski 
writes that Carter, while complaining 
vaguely that the perception of Soviet 
superiority "had been created by 'this 
group,'" nonetheless acceded to the 
view of his national security adviser 
that the MX was needed to show U.S. 
resolve. The President's MX decision 
was a token of his firm determination 
not to let SALT inhibit the further 
modernization of our strategic deter- 
rent," Brzezindd condudes. 

Brzezinski's memoir suffers from 
uncharacteristic modesty in the pas- 
sages on the MX and Presidential Di- 
rective 59. Other authors have noted 
that Brzezinski played a decisive role 
in determining that the larger of 
the two versions of the MX would be 
built, thus sending the strongest pos- 
sible signal to Moscow. Some of the 
missile's original sponsors in the Pen- 
tagon preferred the smaller version 
because it could be carried in sub- 
marines as well as moved about more 
easily on land. But Brzezinski is said to 
have "rammed through" the decision 
for the bigger missile in a National 
Security Council meeting two days 
after Carter approved building the MX. 

Power jud Priticijilr refers only 
briefly to the debate over the size of 
the missile, yet this factor had a fate- 
ful effect in determining where the MX 
would be based and hence its vulnera- 
bility, as well as how potent a first- 
strike threat it posed to the Soviet 
Union. Brzezinski also largely passes 
over his own pivotal role in getting 
the nuclear war-fighting theories 
of Directive 59 approved by Carter 
shortly after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

At the end of his book Brzezinski 
constructs, in political science fashion, 
two alternative "models" of the Carter 
Administration's foreign policy to con- 
trast his own approach with that of 
Vance. Brzezinski jusdy claims that 
Vance supported the big counterforce 
the model Carter eventually chose was 



his. What seems stunning is how little 
difference that choice made. Vance, 
too, supported the lai^est possible ver- 
sion of the MX as being necessary to 
get the Joint Chiefs of Staff and con- 
servative senators to support SALT II. 
The President who came ck)sest to b^ 
ing a nuclear pacifist ultimately bowed 
to the same rationale. 

Brzezinski showed that he under- 
stood the reasoning behind the MX 
and Presidential Directive 59 better 
than either C arter or Vance when he 
wrote: "In the modem world, at the 
pinnacle of power, there is no pure, 
objective analysis erf a stiat^ic prob- 
lem. All decisions are made in a gen- 
eralized decision-making process that 
is colored by domestic politics, eco- 
nomics, and allied reaction." 

The Brzezinski and Vance memoirs 
are unintentionally convincing in 
showing how the nuclear arms race 
has not only an mexorable momen- 
tum, but its own inescapable logic as 
well. □ 

Gregg Herken, assistant professor 
of history at Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut (06S20), is the 
author of The Winning Weapon 
(1981). 

Alfred G. Feliu revieu/s 

"Do It My Way Or You're Fired!": 
Employee Rights and the Changing 
Role of Management Ptcrogatives 
by David W. Ewing 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
387 pa^, $16.95 

Whistleblowing in Biomedical 

Research: Policies and Procedures for 
Responding to Reports of Misconduct 
by the President's Commission for 
the Study of Ethical Problems in 
Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
208 pages, $6.00 

David Ewing has a thesis. He believes 

that the traditional top-down, auto- 
cratic management stvie of U.S. cor- 
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porations has gone the way of the sUde 
rule. Employees are no longer the pli- 
able, obedient creatures of yore, con- 
tent in being merely good soldiers. 
Instead, today's employee is a so- 
phisticate—self-reliant, educated, 
demanding — seeking professional ful- 
fillment rather than a Thanksgiving 
turkey and a gold watch on retirement 
day. Rigid management styles, like 
taut sails, respond poorly to shifting 
winds. 

Ewing, managing editor of the Har- 
vard Business Review, directly ad- 
dresses certain fundamental inequities 
in U.S. employment relations in his 
book, and assumes a variety of roles 
for the reader's benefit in doing so. At 
times he is legal historian, tracing the 
erratic development of employment re- 
lations law in this country. At other 
times, he is sociologist, detailing how 
we Americans — all of whom are, or 
potentially are, employees — feel about 
ourselves and our workplaces. Ewing 
also plays the role of political scientist, 
reminding us of both the value and the 
essential nature of our hard-earned 
freedoms. 

Finally, he is storyteller, relating in 
rich detail anecdotes of employer-em- 
ployee frictions, misunderstandings 
and guerrilla wars resulting from 



abuse of prerogatives or mere wrong- 
headedness on the part of manage- 
ment, managers and workers. Ewing's 
creed can be captured in a simple 
thought: legitimate management pre- 
rogatives deserve to be respected, and 
in turn employees deserve to be treated 
fairly and with dignity. 

This relatively simple, aphoristic 
idea is not as commonly respected in 
industrial relations as might be expect- 
ed, nor is it legally mandated. What 
will be most shocking to most readers 
of this eye-opening work is the extent 
to which the arbitrary authority sug- 
gested by the title is a legal reality. 
Under the century-old employment-at- 
will doctrine — the bedrock of employ- 
ment law — the employment relation- 
ship can be freely terminated by either 
party without notice or resulting liabi- 
lity. Liberty-of-contract notions have 
overshadowed the principles of due 
process and fair treatment endorsed by 
Ewing. 

Where does that leave the U.S. Steel 
salesman who knows that the oil well 
casings he is being asked to sell cannot 
withstand the pressure under which 
they are to be used? Or the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit (BART) engineers in 
California who conclude that the com- 
puterized, automatic train control sys- 



tem being installed is dangerously 
flawed and likely to cause a serious ac- 
cident.' Or the public utility chemist 
who discovers that the chlorine level in 
the water at one residential site was 
too low, and the coliform level too 
high? According to Ewing, it leaves 
them without a legal remedy, or with 
an inadequate one. By following the 
course required of them as competent 
and professionally responsible em- 
ployees, each was fired, humiliated 
and told by the courts that no remedy 
was available under the law. 

These employees blew the whistle 
on illegal, dangerous or irresponsible 
management activity. Whistleblowing 
as a manner of employee response to 
employer impropriety has grown enor- 
mously in the last decade. A significant 
variation on this theme is treated in 
great depth in Whistleblowing in Bio- 
medical Research, the report by the 
President's Commission for the Study 
of Ethical Problems in Medicine and 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research. 
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This publication of the proceedings 
of a recent conference asks: By what 
means is fraud in clinical research to 
be uncovered? There are several alter- 
natives: Institutional Review Boards 
could take a more active role in re- 
viewing research protocols (but re- 
search protocols, like political party 
platforms, have a way of being ignor- 
ed once the real work begins). The 
federal government, a principal source 
of research funds, could more directly 
oversee basic research. But further bu- 
reaucratic review will have few active 
supporters — and laboratories full of 
virulent detractors. 

The study explores a third alterna- 
tive— whistleblowing by colleagues 
and fellow researchers. The idea is 
timely. Harvard Medical School has 
just issued new research guidelines fol- 
lowing the highly publicized disclosure 
of data fabrication and falsification of 
research results by a highly regarded 
young research physician. The need 
for stringent self-regulation of the pro- 
cedures and practices related to basic 
research in the sciences is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. Calls for greater 
protection for whistleblowers in the 
professions have grown in turn. 

Notable developments, particularly 
in the last decade, have strengthened 
the legal position of employees seeking 
to act responsibly and in the public 
interest. State courts are increasingly 
willing to review management dismis- 
sal decisions, and to find them 
"wrongful" as violations of a recogniz- 
ed public policy. Courts are also more 
likely than ever to require employers 
to live up to their promises; for exam- 
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"You've given me your best years? You mean 
there's worse to come?" 



pie, to discharge employees only for 
"just cause" where this is stated in 
an employee handbook. In addition, 
Michigan and Connecticut have enact- 
ed whistleblower protection statutes in 
the last two years, and a number of 
federal and state enactments bar dis- 
crimination against employees who 
report violations of the Act or 
cooperate in related government 
investigations. 

The respective aims of law and 
management often differ, as Ewing re- 
cognizes. The law, on occasion, must 
draw a line that management may not 
cross. Efficiency and profitability may 
be lost, at least at the outset, in 
meeting new government regulations 
which require that a new safety de- 
vice be installed, but such is the envi- 
ronment in which management must 
reside. 

For Ewing, the ultimate answer lies 
not in passing new laws, but in rede- 
fining good management. Fair treat- 
ment of employees within the organi- 
zation is the key. We cannot expect 
citizens, accustomed to constitutional 
liberties, to accept anything less in 
the workplace, Ewing argues. Whistle- 
blowing is just another form of free 
speech, and serves no less a function 
in the workplace than a modern-day 
Thomas Paine's "Common Sense" 
would in the political sphere. 

Ewing provides a number of case 
studies of companies who try, and 
quite often succeed, in implementing 
justice, at times better than our legal 
system does. In his few, but significant 
examples, Ewing presents his view of a 
brave new corporate world. In this 
world of diminished management pre- 
rogatives, management is required to 
legitimize its authority. 

This new sense of equity is also in- 
fecting legal authority. The false equi- 
ty inhering in the rule which states that 
both employer and employee are free 
to terminate the relationship at will 
— both rich and poor are privileged to 
sleep under a bridge at night — is being 
scrutinized and on occasion rejected. 
Shifts in societal attitudes and legal 
rules, combined with the competitive- 



ness of the international market, have 
made fair management practices not 
merely desirable, but necessary. □ 

Alfred G. Feliu is a New York attor- 
ney specializing in employment rela- 
tions law. 
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Gene I. Rochlin reviews 

The Evolution of Nuclear Strategy 

by Lawrence Freedman 

St. Martin's Press 

473 pages, SI 0.95 (paper) 

Strategic Studies and Public Policy: 

The American Experience 

by Colin S. Gray 

University of California Press 

230 pages, S19.50 

One approaches with trepidation a 
book that has been called "magister- 
ial" both by Michael Howard, in the 
Times Literary Supplement, and by 
McGeorge Bundy, in the New York 
Review of Books. Is Lawrence Freed- 
man indeed a "master" of his subject? 
Or, like most of the recent offerings 
purporting to review or extend current 
strategic thought, is his approach 
merely pompous? 

As it turns out, Freedman's book is 
balanced, excellent, thorough and 
readable. Being young, and British, 
gives him two advantages. Unlike 
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most U.S. nuclear strategists, he 
brings to his material a background 
that is more historical and philoso- 
phical than technical, and a definition 
of politics that transcends the imme- 
diacies of policy-making. 

Not having been involved directly in 
any of the intensely polarized, micro- 
scopically detailed force structure and 
balance debates of the United States, 
Freedman is able to step far enough 
back from the details to summarize 
and characterize the broad trends in 
"strategic" policy-making since 1945 
and identify which issues, and people, 
mattered. And he is also free to ask 
whether the school of nuclear strategic 
thinking created in the mid-1950s, 
having finally exhausted both itself 
and its premises, is not on its way to 
joining those of Mahan, Fuller and 
Douhet in the closets of history. 

It took some time for the academic 
and consulting community to assimi- 
late the advent of nuclear weapons. 
There was some inkling in the first de- 
cade after Hiroshima of issues such as 
the tension between counterforce doc- 
trines and strategic stability. But it was 
not until Eisenhower and the "New 
Look" of 1953 moved nuclear weap- 
ons to the core of our military posture 
that the strategists were in a position 
to elaborate their thoughts. By 1961 
they were important enough to be 
brought into the realm of authority 
and power, during what Desmond 
Ball calls the "Kennedy-McNamara" 
Administration. 

Freedman provides an impressive 
survey of the evolution of strategic 
nuclear thought in this "golden age" 
of 1955-1965. As the RAND group 
was the first to discover, nuclear 
weapons are one area where military 
experience carries no particular 
weight. The increasing technical ab- 
straction of both weapons and doc- 
trine as we moved into the missile age 
enabled the "strategic thinkers" 
increasingly to dominate the military. 
This is perhaps fortunate, since 
military strategists, one war behind as 
usual, continued to plan for the use of 
nuclear weapons as an extension of the 



so-called strategic bombardment pol- 
icies of World War II. But as theoriz- 
ing became ever more arcane, political 
as well as military ends were almost 
forgotten. 

Eisenhower's attempt to assert a 
doctrine of "sufficiency" based on po- 
litical objectives was swallowed by the 
"missile gap" and the debate over tac- 
tical weapons and limited war. The ar- 
gument shifted to calculating what 
became known as the "strategic bal- 
ance," so corrupting the notion of 
"strategic" that is now more generally 
understood as referring to long-range 
nuclear weapons themselves than to 
the political objectives of military 
force. 

Freedman reminds us that almost all 
of the ideas which now form the basis 
of nuclear weapons force structure and 
policy debates had been firmly estab- 
lished by the mid-1960s. The work of 
Thomas Schelling, Bernard Brodie and 
others had fully set forth how and why 
nuclear weapons differed from weap- 
ons whose main purpose was actually 
to fight rather than deter war, and had 
described the game-theoretic basis for 
stability and manipulation of threat. 
Meanwhile, Albert Wohlstetter and 
his colleagues at RAND had laid out 
perhaps the only really new "strategic" 
idea — the crucial distinction between 
first and second strike and the accom- 
panying requirement for invulnerabili- 
ty. The first counterforce versus coun- 
tervalue debate fully explored the 
implications of this seminal work. The 
debate was to be repeated in later 
years, by different actors and in dif- 
erent circumstances, without adding 
anything fundamentally new. 

Colin Gray's book provides a mar- 
velous survey of this period as seen 
from "inside" the strategic studies 
community, evoking what other re- 
viewers have aptly characterized as 
"nostalgia" for the period where stra- 
tegic theorizing went largely unchal- 
lenged from outside. Despite a some- 
what pretentious style, it also provides 
both a clear perception of the role of 
the analyst in defense policy-making, 
and of the neo-conservative approach 



now ascendant in Washington. Theor- 
ies of deterrence and stability which 
Freedman regards as having been es- 
tablished firmly in the "golden age" 
Gray systematically takes to task as 
denying us any real political "use" of 
our superiority in nuclear technology. 
This, he asserts, is the result of pay- 
ing too much attention to the "dovish 
wing" of strategic studies and ignoring 
the "realists." 

But Freedman points out that the re- 
current attempts to justify any use for 
nuclear weapons other than the deter- 
rence of an opponent's nuclear attack 
have never been persuasive. No threat 
of starting a central war over any mat- 
ter short of direct national survival is 
really credible. The constant, cyclic 
search for a war-fighting role for 
nuclear weapons, as a substitute for 
effective diplomacy or (more expen- 
sive) non-nuclear means of "contain- 
ing" the Soviet Union, consistently 
founders on the inability to guarantee 
that nuclear escalation can be limited. 

From the early days of nuclear theo- 
rizing, an explicit counterforce doc- 
trine of targeting only the opponent's 
nuclear forces has been suggested as an 
alternative that removes this dilemma. 
Yet the damage limitation of such an 
approach has always been outweighed 
by its inherent instability — by the 
premium it puts on first-strike and 
launch-on-warning responses. A broad- 
er counterforce strategy aimed at crip- 
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pling the more general war-fighting 
capabilities of the opponent by strik- 
ing at conventional miHtary and key 
industrial targets causes scarcely less 
damage than an all-out counter-city 
attack. Furthermore, it postulates the 
kind of prolonged war that is increas- 
ingly unlikely as nuclear arsenals 
grow. And ballistic-missile defense, 
another of Gray's preferences, can 
protect only "hard" military targets 
such as command posts and silos — not 
cities or industries. 

Recycling these ideas each time 
there is a new generation of weapons 
provides continued employment for 
nuclear strategists, arms controllers 
and their publishers, but nothing else 
of much value. It is perhaps in the con- 
text of the seemingly endless stream of 
collections and analyses posing as 
"new approaches" to the U.S. strategic 
posture, or to arms control, that 
Freedman's careful dissection of the 
fundamentals of nuclear strategic 
thinking can be characterized as "ma- 
gisterial," where Gray's book finally is 
merely "clever." 

By the time of SALT 11 the collapse 
of real strategy in "nuclear strategy" 
was almost complete. Not only were 
we working almost entirely in re- 
sponse to real or prospective Soviet 
threats rather than seeking to assert a 
strategy of our own, but the debate it- 
self turned no longer on what the 
weapons were to be used for, but 
almost entirely on how many of what 
kind each side had, what their throw- 
weight was, and how accurate they 
were. This decline into what is rightly 
characterized by Freedman as second- 
and third-order issues would be pathe- 
tic had not its exploitation by the 
Committee on the Present Danger 
pushed first the Carter and then the 
Reagan Administration to attempt 
to redress the presumptive numerical 
imbalance. 

The results include Carter's Presi- 
dential Directive 59, Pershing II, Tri- 
dent D-5, the MX, the resurrection of 
the ballistic-missile defense debate in 
"star wars" guise, the rise in power of 
neo-conservatives such as Gray, and a 



serious threat to what has until now 
been a robust and relatively secure 
balance of forces. And, in the final tri- 
umph of numerology over real strate- 
gy, the myopic pursuit of these pro- 
grams without proper regard for the 
high political costs of the means em- 
ployed may have greatly weakened 
our overall strategic position — in the 
proper sense of the word. 

Freedman's work would be invalua- 
ble for its historical analysis alone, but 
it goes further in examining how al- 
most every U.S. Administration has 
tried, and failed, to find a way out of 
the paradox of nuclear weapons. Be- 
cause of their incredible power they 
are almost useless for obtaining poli- 
tical or diplomatic goals. But because 
they are so important, we seem doom- 
ed to an eternal repetitive cycle of try- 
ing to make them usable in warfare, or 
to gain through "clean" technical 
advantage some objective normally 
achievable only through the messier 
and more tangled processes of inter- 
vention or diplomacy. Ironically 
enough, Freedman points out, the one 
major success of nuclear policies — the 
avoidance thus far of nuclear war — is 
due largely to the failure of that 
search; to our continuing inability to 
find a military use for nuclear weapons 
that does not contain the possibility 
that we might trigger the feared holo- 
caust. Some credit for that under- 
standing undoubtedly belongs to three 
generations of nuclear strategists. 
"C'est magrtifiquc" as Freedman says, 
"mais ce n'est pas la strategie" □ 

Gene Rochlin lectures on energy 
and resources for the Institute for Gov- 
ernmental Studies at the University of 
California-Berkeley (94720). 
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Nearly a decade has passed since India 
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"imploded" its first (and only) atomic 
device in the Rajasthan desert. The 
aftermath of the explosion has seen a 
mushrooming of books, both arcane 
and popular, on the Indian nuclear 
program. 

Nuclear Power in India has an aca- 
demic orientation but is interspersed 
with polemical assertions. The author 
claims that the costs of nuclear energy 
outweigh its benefits. Moreover, he 
contends that the development of In- 
dia's coal and hydel power might have 
made more economic sense than the 
exploitation of India's uranium 
reserves (which are far from plentiful 
and of low grade), given the enormous 
investment needed to build nuclear 
reactors. Compelling as this argument 
may appear, it almost totally ignores 
the biological, agricultural and medi- 
cal technology the Indian nuclear in- 
dustry has generated. One must also 
take strong exception to the author's 
forays into fly-by-night sociology, par- 
ticularly when he attributes the ex- 
posure of Indian nuclear industry per- 
sonnel to higher-than-permissible 
radiation dosages to the supposed lack 
of concern for human life in Indian 
religious thought. □ 

Sumit Ganguly is visiting lecturer in 
political science at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (61801). 

Erratum 

No First Use, a film produced and dis- 
tributed by the Union of Concerned 
Scientists, 1384 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, 
was mistakenly listed as No First 
Strike in a film review in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin. 
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Bit>akinj< the Nuclear Deadlock 



A proposal for deep cuts 




Bas, Greece 



The Bulletin presents three more ap- 
proaches toward resolving the dilem- 
ma of nuclear weapons. Admiral Noel 
Gayler suggests the conversion of 
nuclear weapons to fuel to achieve 
deep cuts in U.S. and Soviet arsenals. 
Peter Zimmerman and Allen Greb ad- 
vocate a NATO forward-based de- 
fense which would rely on precision 
guided conventional munitions. Final- 
ly, Jerome Carlin urges a policy of 
minimum deterrence based on conven- 
tional strength and limited nuclear re- 
taliatory capacity. — The Editors 

by Noel Gayler 

THE BASIC OBJECTIVE of U.S. 
nuclear policy must be to reduce 
the chance of nuclear war while pre- 
serving security and freedom. Many 
Americans, however, do not under- 
stand that there is no sensible military 
use for any category of nuclear weap- 
ons. George Kennan has stated elo- 
quently a simple and profound truth: 
"There is no issue at stake in our poli- 
tical relations with the Soviet Union, 
no hope, no fear, nothing to which we 
aspire, nothing we would like to 
avoid, which could conceivably be 
worth a nuclear war." 



There are specific ways in which we 
and the Soviets can reduce the very 
real risk of nuclear conflict. We and 
they can renounce first use of nuclear 
weapons. We and they can redeploy 
tactical weapons beyond each other's 
range. Together, we can impose a 
moratorium on nuclear-weapons ac- 
tivity. Most especially, we and the 
Soviets can agree on massive cuts in 
our nuclear arsenals. 

My proposal for deep cuts is an ela- 
boration of the one originally suggest- 
ed by George Kennan, who called for 
reductions on the order of 50 per- 
cent in U.S. and Soviet nuclear weap- 
on inventories. The proposal has three 
steps: 

• The United States and the Soviet 
Union convert nuclear weapons to nu- 
clear fuel. 

• Both countries stop production of 
weapons-grade fissile material. 

• Both countries place their nuclear 
power reactors under safeguards 
against diversion of material into 
weapons use. 

With these three simple and man- 
ageable steps, we can begin to turn the 
nuclear arms race downward. We can 
concentrate our military planning and 
resources on conventional forces, 
where there is genuine need and util- 
ity. These, in broad outline, are the 
benefits to be anticipated. We have a 
distance to go to get there. 

The outlook for negotiated reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons is bleak at 
present. Each side is attempting to 
negotiate severe restrictions solely on 
that part of its adversary's force struc- 
ture that it likes least. The two sides 
do not agree on what is to be counted 



or what activities would be permissi- 
ble. Each side is proceeding on the as- 
sumption that time will work in its 
favor. But the problem persists — how 
to get rid of nuclear weapons. 

While negotiations continue with- 
out success, U.S. nuclear weapons 
modernization programs proceed 
apace, and the Soviet Union shows 
every indication of responding in kind 
to the U.S. strategic buildup. 

A freeze on nuclear weapons would 
limit expansion, but it is deep cuts that 
are essential. To achieve deep cuts, the 
proposal must be fair and verifiable 
and must avoid fruitless arguments 
about how different kinds of weapons 
should be classified. 

I suggest that each side turn in a 
growing number of explosive nuclear 
devices to a designated facility in some 
neutral site. The weapons themselves 
would never leave the custody of their 
owners. The country owning the weap- 
on would declare with which weapon 
system the explosive nuclear device 
was associated. Each side would 
choose the weapons it wishes to turn 
in. Each weapon's fissionable materi- 
al would be extracted, assayed and 
weighed in the presence of representa- 
tives of both countries. The non-nu- 
clear parts of the weapons would be 
destroyed beyond the capability of 
reverse engineering, and each side 
would get credit for the weight of ex- 
tracted fissionable material. 

Since an explosive nuclear device is 
uniquely identifiable and can be ac- 
counted as such without error when 
turned in, there is full verification 
without intrusive inspection. Because 
each side chooses the weapons it wish- 
es to turn in, there can be no argument 
about imposed inequities. And since 
all explosive nuclear devices qualify, 
there would be no arguments about 
how the weapons should be classified. 
The fissionable material could be con- 
verted under safeguard to nuclear 
power for civilian purposes. 




Admiral Noel Gayler (U.S. Navy, Retired) is chairman of the Deep Cuts 
Campaign of the American Committee on East-West Accord in 
Washmgton, D.C. (20003). 
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Each side can start by turning in a 
relatively small number of weapons — 
say 50 — to test the system and estab- 
lish confidence. From there, they 
should proceed on an agreed schedule 
to progressively larger reductions. The 
ultimate idea is to compel each side 
to choose to retain only a small num- 
ber of weapons in a strategic re- 
serve—a minimum invulnerable nu- 
clear deterrent. 

To prevent immediate replacement, 
overt or clandestine, of the fissionable 
weapons material thus converted re- 
quires two further steps: 

• First, there must be a total cutoff 
of production of weapons-grade fissile 
material. The Soviets have already in- 
dicated receptivity to this in principle. 
And several U.S. Presidents have pro- 
posed their own version of a cutoff. 

There is an indeterminate "require- 
ment" for the manufacture of tritium 
to replace, in certain weapons, that 
lost by radioactive decay. If the con- 
version of weapons is rapid enough, 
tritium can be replaced by consolida- 
tion from weapons turned in. If not, 
provision can be made for limited pro- 
duction under safeguard. 

Certain power reactors, notably in 
naval vessels, also require high-enrich- 
ment material. This complicating fac- 
tor can be handled by safeguarded ag- 
reement, since naval requirements can 
be accurately estimated from such ob- 
servables as operating days at sea. 

• Second, both nations must agree 
to inspection of nuclear power plants 
to prevent diversion of reactor fuel or 
products to weapons. Inspections of 
some commercial nuclear power plants 
by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency have already been agreed to in 
principle by both powers. Inspection 
by a bilateral rather than international 
body may be preferable. 

At first, both sides will undoubtedly 
turn in their obsolescent weapons; 
many battlefield nuclear weapons are 
also likely to be turned in early. This is 
all to the good as it will diminish the 
likelihood of their use in a crisis. Be- 
yond that, it would be logical for both 
sides to start giving up their relatively 



vulnerable land-based strategic mis- 
siles while retaining weapons carried 
by submarines. In this way, the temp- 
tation of either side to fire first in time 
of crisis, lest it lose its weapons to an 
enemy who attacks first, will be re- 
duced. The "hair-trigger" character of 
nuclear forces, the most dangerous 
aspect of the present situation, will be 
progressively eliminated. 

As long as one side has the wisdom 
to remove vulnerable deployed weap- 
ons as the reductions proceed, stability 
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will be enhanced. The missiles on each 
side that are more threatening to the 
adversary's fixed silos — such as the 
highly accurate, high-yield, multi-war- 
head Soviet SS-18 and its U.S. coun- 
terparts—will tend to lose value. They 
will be deprived of their counterforce 
targets, the land-based strategic missile 
force of the other side. If the cuts are 
deep enough, the strategies of both 
sides are likely to revert to reliance on 
the relatively invulnerable components 
of their strategic forces. Crisis stability 
will be improved, and the chances of 
accidental or unauthorized firing will 
be greatly reduced. 
Neither superpower wishes to be 



destroyed. Neither wishes nuclear 
weapons to be in the hands of a variety 
of small powers or terrorist groups. If 
these overriding concerns can be kept 
separate from all other issues between 
Washington and Moscow, fruitful ne- 
gotiations can follow. It is essential, 
however, that each government give a 
clear political directive to its negotia- 
tors: "Devise a plan for deep cuts. Find 
solutions that remove our joint peril 
and enhance the security of both." 

Actual reductions in the nuclear 
weaponry of the United States and the 
Soviet Union would show the world 
that the superpowers mean business. 
Progress could be measured; results 
would be visible. The very start of the 
reversal of the nuclear arms race 
would produce a climate for limiting 
proliferation around the world. De- 
pending on the rate of turn-in, nuclear 
weapons would no longer be available 
for war-fighting strategies, and greater 
validity would be given to the 
assurances of national leaders on both 
sides that their nuclear forces had no 
objective beyond deterrence. The 
chances of accidental or unauthorized 
firings would be greatly diminished. 

In all of the above, several things 
stand clear. Deep cuts are practical. 
They will enhance the security of the 
United States, of NATO, of the Soviet 
Union, of the world. They can be 
equitable and verifiable. They can be 
negotiated by the superpowers. And 
politically no one need lose face or 
retreat from a former position. All that 
is needed is the political will to get 
going. □ 
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Bi mking the Nuclmr Deadfock 

How No First Use can work 



by Peter D. Zimmerman 
and G. Allen Greb 

IN A EUROPEAN WAR the armored 
forces of the Warsaw Pact would 
moderately outnumber and outgun the 
more lightly equipped NATO de- 
fenses. NATO has historically ac- 
cepted this situation and relied upon a 
succession of strategies which exploit 
Western qualitative superiority in con- 
ventional arms. Should these arms fail, 
NATO professes a nuclear strategy by 
which war in Europe is linked in stages 
to the U.S. strategic arsenal. Most of 
these doctrines require prompt use of 
tactical nuclear weapons of relatively 
low yield. 

NATO must be able to halt a War- 
saw Pact blitzkrieg without yielding 
too much territory and without de- 
struction of the land being defended. 
Nevertheless, the NATO forward de- 
fense doctrine has been conceived to 
save Western Europe without destroy- 
ing it. Forward defense is often critic- 
ized as brittle or impossible without 
the quick use of nuclear weapons. 
However, an intelligent forward de- 
fense has much going for it. The Soviet 
Union simply does not have enough 
first-line, reliable troops to be confi- 
dent of achieving the rapid break- 
through on which a blitzkrieg de- 
pends. Furthermore, massing the enor- 
mous numbers of troops needed to 
break through the quite formidable 
NATO defenses presents serious logis- 
tical problems. Nor will achieving the 
necessary combination of numbers 
and surprise be easy. 

Finally, modern technology in the 
form of combat-tested precision guid- 



ed munitions seems of far greater use 
to a defender than to an aggressor who 
must break from cover in order to ad- 
vance and seize territory. Precision 
guided munitions do not represent a 
radical break with past strategy but 
are the logical continuation of the U.S. 
Army's belief that properly aimed fire 
is important on the modern battlefield. 
Despite their use in every war since the 
1967 Arab-Israeli conflict, precision 
guided munitions have been criticized 
on many grounds, while unproven and 
politically unpredictable tactical nu- 
clear weapons have been advocated as 
the only reliable basis for European 
defense. 

We disagree. With moderate restruc- 
turing of its defenses and a strong com- 
mitment to a program of pre-emplaced 
fortifications and precision munitions, 
NATO can and should move rapidly 
toward a policy of "No First Use"— a 
task far more political than technical 
in nature. 

The technical advantages of 
a conventional defense based on preci- 
sion guided munitions over battlefield 
nuclear weapons can be argued end- 
lessly, but the actual decision to imple- 
ment such a strategy ultimately will re- 
quire the concurrence of at least the 
major West European powers. But 
how are the governments of Europe 
likely to react to an initiative that rep- 
resents a clearcut break with the past.' 

Tactical nuclear weapons have been 
a fixture in Europe for nearly 30 years, 
and their presence has come to serve 
deep political, economic and psychol- 
ogical functions. In 1953-1954, the 
United States proposed and NATO 
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ministers accepted the initial deploy- 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons as 
the quickest and cheapest means to 
counteract perceived Soviet conven- 
tional superiority. This substitution of 
"technology for manpower," as Jeffrey 
Record describes it, still acts as one 
powerful rationale to maintain the tac- 
tical nuclear arsenal. Another is the 
persistent European belief in the so- 
called "NATO triad" concept, where- 
by tactical weapons nominally link or 
couple European conventional forces 
to the U.S. strategic deterrent. By the 
end of the 1960s, the triad (embodied 
in the flexible response doctrine) had 
become, in the words of Martin Hil- 
lenbrand, almost a "sacred thing" in 
West European capitals. 

The political establishment in parti- 
cular has been content to live under 
the triad posture. "Official strategic 
thought in Western Europe has slept 
comfortably during a quarter of cen- 
tury under the U.S. nuclear umbrella," 
Marc E. Geneste, a retired French 
colonel, concludes. "The Europeans 
have allowed their American friends to 
carry the main burden, intellectually 
and materially, to the breaking point." 
Within recent years, however, policy- 
makers, analysts and the general pub- 
lic all have shown a heightened interest 
in the whole question of nuclear arms 
and nuclear war. While the political 
debate has been broad in focus and 
somewhat chaotic, it could, if properly 
channeled, open a "window of oppor- 
tunity" for the policy changes we 
recommend. 

Differences in political coloration 
notwithstanding, the governments of 
Margaret Thatcher, Helmut Kohl and 
Francois Mitterand all continue to rely 
officially on nuclear weapons for de- 
terrence and defense (including keep- 
ing open the option of initial use in the 
event of Warsaw Pact aggression) and 
regard modernization of nuclear forces 
as essential. Despite official pro- 
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nouncements, however, there have 
been hesitant but clear signs of a 
changing attitude about the role of nu- 
clear weapons among many in the Eu- 
ropean establishment. Just before his 
assassination in 1979, Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten wrote that he 
found the notion of limited nuclear 
war "incredible." "In all sincerity," he 
elaborated, "as a military man I can 
see no use for any nuclear weapons 
which would not end in escalation, 
with consequences that no one can 
conceive."' General Johannes Stein- 
hoff, former chief of staff of the West 
German Luftwaffe and head of the 
NATO Nuclear Planning Group, has 
amplified Mountbatten's concerns: 

1 am in favor of retaining nuclear 
weapons as political tools, but not 
permitting them to become battle- 
field weapons. I am not opposed to 
the strategic employment of these 
weapons; however, I am firmly op- 
posed to their tactical use on our 
soil. I cannot favor a nuclear war 
on German territory while the two 
superpowers observe safely at a dis- 
tance.^ 

For the Europeans, then, tactical 
nuclear weapons are simultaneously 
valued for their deterrent and coupling 
role and greatly feared because of the 
consequences of their actual use. 

In fact this tactical nuclear weapons 
dilemma is in the back of every Euro- 
pean political official's mind, whether 
articulated or not. "Political leaders of 
the NATO countries," Harold Feive- 
son notes, "believe that they are con- 
demned to the possession of tactical 
nuclear weapons." Moreover, these 
leaders must now deal with an elector- 
ate better educated and much more 
vocal on nuclear questions — which at 
the very least forces them to face 
squarely the implications of a contra- 
dictory nuclear strategy and perhaps 
even creates entirely new ground rules 
for defense decision-making. 

In this climate of public apprehen- 
sion and official irresolution, a well 
conceived defense strategy based on 
precision guided munitions, barriers 



and other conventional arms offers a 
possible "exit from ambivalance" for 
the European establishment. Such a 
defense mode presents a way to reject 
short-range nuclear arms without im- 
pairing the European defense pro- 
gram. It also will reduce the risks of a 
conventional war in Europe, a concern 
felt throughout the continent but par- 
ticularly in West Germany where the 
threat of invasion is most immediate. 
The length and clumsiness of the chain 
of nuclear command make it highly 
unlikely that atomic weapons would 
be used in time-urgent situations.^ If 
this is so, European defense cannot 
rely on unusable weapons but must 
be based on tools that can be rapidly 
employed, will succeed and therefore 
will more realistically deter possible 
aggression. 

The ability of NATO to respond to 
Warsaw Pact nuclear weapons must 
be retained as a deterrent against So- 
viet first use. We believe that the best 
deterrent is one which both is fully 
credible and promises an absolutely 
unacceptable degree of punishment in 
return. Nuclear retaliation, should "no 
first use" fail under stress, must be 
measured; but it must begin at the 
level of nuclear violence already em- 
ployed. Since the Soviet Union does 
not appear to stockpile the kind of low 
yield and low collateral damage weap- 
ons favored by the United States, it 
may be appropriate to signal our in- 
tentions by declaring that NATO will 
not be the first to use nuclear weapons 
but that if attacked with nuclear weap- 
ons it will respond with explosives 
having a yield of at least 10 kilotons, 
since the utility of smaller nuclear 
weapons is questionable and since the 
Soviet armed forces are unlikely to 
possess lower yield weapons. 

NATO should then declare that it 
has no intention of confining nuclear 



violence to its own territory and that 
its deterrent weapons will be aimed at 
targets within the Warsaw Pact, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. This will 
keep the nuclear threshold at a high 
level and will enforce the promise 
made by Alton Frye, "if [nuclear] esca- 
lation is necessary, the enemy will pay 
the entry price on his own terri- 
tory."'' With these steps NATO can 
move toward a policy which renounces 
first use of atomic weapons, a policy 
hopefully to be met by a matching 
pledge from the Warsaw Pact. But it 
should be a policy manifestly in the 
best interest of NATO and one which 
should not be held hostage to Soviet 
reciprocation. 

A no-first-use policy so constructed 
will replace an incredible nuclear stra- 
tegy with a credible conventional one 
so that Europe will become stronger, 
not weaker; and less, not more, vul- 
nerable to attack. □ 
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Breaking the Nuclear I)«itllock 

Toward minimum deterrence 




\ jlvrry, West Cermjny 



by Jerome E. Carlin 

MANY urgent calls for reversing 
the nuclear arms race, some 
from unexpected sources, have been 
heard recently. Among them are 
Henry Kissinger and the influential 
Trilateral Commission; the dovish 
Union of Concerned Scientists; 
McGeorge Bundy and Robert Mc- 
Namara, architects of U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam; Irving Kristol of 



the right-leaning American Enterprise 
Institute; former CIA Directors 
William Colby and Stansfield Turner; 
the U.S. Catholic Bishops; such cen- 
trist U.S. Senators as William S. 
Cohen and Sam Nunn; and the Rea- 
gan Administration's own Scowcroft 
Commission. 

What is so remarkable is that a com- 
mon thread runs through these diverse 
appeals: 

• Renunciation of first use of nu- 



clear weapons. The intellectual right 
signalled such a move in Irving 
Kristol's strongly argued proposal in 
the Wall Street Journal (March 12, 
1982) for no-first-use. On April 18, 
1983 the Trilateral Commission urged 
the Reagan Administration to scrap 
the MX and its "suicidal option" of 
first use of nuclear weapons. A week 
earlier the Scowcroft Commission had 
issued its report, reiterating a first use 
doctrine, but the report undercut such 
a doctrine by endorsing a policy based 
on small single-warhead missiles, "in 
which — with an equal number of war- 
heads—each side is encouraged to see 
to the survivability of its own forces in 
a way that does not threaten the 
other." Columnist Jack Anderson 
characterized the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion report as "an important first step 
in the abandonment of a first strike 
option" (April 19, 1983). The U.S. 
Bishops' Pastoral Letter on War and 
Peace, approved on May 2, announc- 
ed support of a "No First Use" policy. 

• Renunciation of first strike and 
otherwise destabilizing weapons. 
Eliminating first-strike weapons, those 
capable of taking out an opponent's 
missile launchers and command cen- 
ters, would mean going back to single 
warheads and de-emphasizing accura- 
cy and throw-weight. Also destabiliz- 
ing are those weapons that would in- 
vite a first strike (highly vulnerable 
missiles and anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tems) and those conducive to accident- 
al or mistaken nuclear exchange (high- 
speed, hard-to-detect missiles, and 
those deployed near an opponent's 
borders). These have been the grounds 
for opposition to the MX, Trident, 
Pershing II and cruise missiles. 

Kissinger, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion and the Scowcroft Commission 
condemn MIRVs as the principal de- 
stabilizing, first-strike feature. Kis- 
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singer argues that "multiple warheads 
. . . were bound to restore the advan- 
tage to the attacker, who could hope 
to overwhelm the opponent's fixed 
missile sites." {Time, March 21, 1983) 
That Kissinger and the Scowcroft 
Commission can still support the MX 
is, of course, logically inconsistent, 
and hardly salvaged by the theory that 
it is needed as a bargaining chip with 
the Soviets; all our past bargain- 
ing chips are still with us — including 
MIRVs! 

The key point, however, is that Kis- 
singer and Scowcroft ultimately under- 
mine the rationale for first-strike 
weapons, including the MX. The 
Catholic Bishops also rule out such 
weapons: "We oppose . . . the addition 
of weapons which are likely to be vul- 
nerable to attack, yet also possess a 
'prompt hard target kill' capability 
that threatens to make the other side's 
retaliatory force vulnerable." 

• Response to a conventional at- 
tack on Western Europe should be 
with conventional weapons. America's 
First Use doctrine, and deployment of 
a huge arsenal of tactical nuclear 
weapons, grows out of fear of a Soviet 
sweep into Western Europe which 
could not be stopped with convention- 
al forces alone. With nuclear parity be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viets and proliferation of tactical and 
now medium-range nuclear weapons 
on both sides of Europe, the realiza- 
tion has grown that, as Kristol put it: 
"NATO now has maneuvered itself in- 
to a position where Western Europe is 
doomed to near annihilation if it re- 
sists—however successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully, whatever that means— a 
Russian attack!" 

Kristol's solution is to make a clear 
separation between use of nuclear and 
conventional weapons, and to use only 
the latter in response to a conventional 
attack. In his view this would require 
us to match the Soviets at the conven- 
tional level. The Catholic Bishops also 
condemn "resort to nuclear weapons 
to counter a conventional attack" and 
the interrelated doctrine of limited nu- 
clear war with the concomitant "blur- 



ring [of] the difference between nu- 
clear and conventional weapons." 

• No purpose is served by having 
more than the minimum number of 
nuclear weapons necessary to threaten 
an opponent in a retaliatory strike. 
The Catholic Bishops declare that: 
"proposals to go beyond the minimum 
requirements necessary to insure credi- 
bility of deterrence . . . are not accept- 
able ... the quest for superiority must 
be rejected." Even Kissinger and Scow- 
croft propose major reductions of war- 
heads—limited initially to land-based 
ICBMs. Robert C. Johansen, former 
president of the World Policy Institute 
notes that 400 survivable warheads 
would be a sufficient deterrent, given 
that there are only 240 Soviet cities of 
100,000 or more population (World 
Policy Paper No. 24). 

These elements add up, in 
effect, to a policy of minimum deter- 
rence which would include four basic 
stipulations: 

• No First Use of nuclear weapons; 
such weapons would be used only in 
retaliation against a nuclear strike. 

• No first-strike or otherwise de- 
stabilizing weapons. 

• Elimination of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

• Reduction of nuclear arsenals to 
the minimum necessary to destroy an 
opponent in a retaliatory strike. 

The United States would probably 
rely primarily on submarine-launched 
missiles (preferably on small subs, 
with a few single-warhead missiles) 
since these are for the foreseeable 
future the most survivable and least 
vulnerable part of our arsenal. This in- 
vulnerability makes them our best — 
and least provocative — deterrent. 

Advantages of this policy for the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
the world are manifold: 

• Increased stability, that is, a sig- 
nificantly decreased likelihood that 
either side would initiate a nuclear 
attack. 

• Reduced risk of nuclear attack 
through accident or mistake. This 
would result from significant reduc- 
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tions in the total number of nuclear 
weapons, and the elimination of cer- 
tain types of weapons. 

• Provision of clear standards for 
appraising particular weapons systems 
and the size of nuclear arsenals. 

• Big cuts in arms spending. 

• A more flexible and open nego- 
tiating process in reaching arms reduc- 
tion. If we can readily negotiate such a 
reduction and shift in weapons with 
the Soviets, fine. If not, we could begin 
without an initial agreement, as Kis- 
singer—and even the Scowcroft Com- 
mission—recommend. Here is Kis- 
singer: "Once we decided on such an 
approach [small, single-warhead mis- 
siles] we could proceed with it either as 
part of an arms control agreement or 
unilaterally as part of our defense 
policy." If we proceed without an ag- 
reement, then the size of our arsenal, 
Kissinger suggests, could be set at a 
number that "could survive the max- 
imum Soviet attack capable of being 
launched. . . . The Soviets could 
always put a ceiling on our deploy- 
ment by cutting the number of their 
warheads" {Time, March 21, 1983). 
Since we would be curtailing our ca- 
pacity for a first strike, the Soviets 
should have an increased incentive to 
reduce theirs, i 

Having led the nuclear arms race 
virtually every step of the way, it 
would be fitting for us to take the first 
step in the other direction. And, given 
the greater flexibility of our political 
system, we are more likely to do so. 
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What are the problems with a policy 
of minimum deterrence? It could be 
argued that without the nuclear threat 
to deter a conventional attack in West- 
ern Europe, there would have to be a 
major and costly buildup of NATO 
conventional forces which could, in 
turn, reheat the nuclear arms race. But 
the assumption that the Soviets are 
eager to invade and administer the 
countries of Western Europe, while 
mildly plausible 30 years ago, today, 
seems almost absurd. Imagine Mos- 
cow trying to keep order in France and 
Germany with the Poles at their backs! 
How effective, for that matter, is the 
nuclear threat? As Hans Bethe has ob- 
served: "For two decades, we were im- 
mune to Soviet nuclear attack while 
the Russians lay at our mercy. Did that 
vulnerability deter them from blockad- 
ing Berlin, absorbing Czechoslovakia, 
crushing the revolt in Hungary?" (New 
York Times, April 11, 1982). 

If it should be necessary to deter the 
Soviets from overrunning Western Eu- 
rope, the required increase in NATO's 
conventional forces is probably much 
less than assumed by Kristol and 
others. A conclusion by a Union of 
Concerned Scientists study group, re- 
ported in that organization's Spring 
1983 Newsletter, was that: 

a Soviet conventional attack on 
NATO forces would be a risky un- 
dertaking even now, and with a 
number of ready improvements, 
NATO's margin of safety could be 
dramatically increased. These im- 
provements include: establishing 
more efficient allied decision-making 
procedures in times of crisis, improv- 
ing rapid reinforcement capabilities, 
constructing simple obstacles and 
field fortifications in likely corridors 
of attack, and increasing the avail- 
ability of pre-positioned supplies. 

What, then holds us back 
from taking the first steps toward a 
policy that, in terms of cost and safety, 
is so obviously an improvement over 
our present position? Two reasons 
come to mind that present major but 
not insurmountable barriers. 



• We may be hostage to the econ- 
omic and political power of the big 
nuclear defense contractors. But is it 
not very likely that the magnitude of 
the increases in the defense budget that 
the Administration is calling for will 
create havoc with our economy? Will 
not the leaders of the business com- 
munity themselves help put on the 
brakes, thus weakening the power of 
those few who benefit from huge 
defense expenditures? 

• More ominous is the thinking 
that seems to dominate many in the 
Reagan Administration — and particu- 
larly the President — which insists that 
the United Stats need not settle for a 
stand-off with the Soviet Union; that 
we can regain nuclear superiority and 
call the shots. This thinking is revealed 
in Defense Secretary Weinberger's 
Five- Year-Defense Guidance plan 
which established the objective of 
"prevailing" in a "protracted nuclear 
war with the Soviet Union." (The plan 
also proposes nearly doubling the de- 
fense budget between 1983 and 1989.) 

What does it mean to "prevail" in a 
nuclear war? That we could develop 
the capacity to wipe out all Soviet nu- 
clear weapons in a first strike; or that 
we could absorb a Soviet first strike 
and then wipe out their total remain- 
ing arsenal? If we approached that ca- 
pacity wouldn't that encourage a pre- 
emptive strike by the Soviets? And if 
we did try to wipe out their nuclear 
weapons, how certain could we be 
that it would work? As Hans Bethe 
has argued, such a scenario "assumes 
that these highly complex systems, 
which have only been tested individ- 
ually in a quiet environment, would 
perform their myriad tasks in perfect 
harmony during the most cataclysmic 
battle of history. . . . Only madmen 
would contemplate such a gamble." 
The same criticism could be levelled at 
Reagan's "Star Wars" proposal: the 
cost is astronomical, the gamble mad. 

The Soviets will of course again 
catch up to us. And the illusory drive 
for "superiority" will bankrupt us all if 
it doesn't destroy the world first. □ 
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On 'Afghanistan' 

Charles Dunbar wrote his article on 
Afghanistan (Bulletin, June/July 
1983) without taking into considera- 
tion some crucial elements of that con- 
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flict. One of these is the massive for- 
eign assistance the rebels have been 
receiving. According to reports on 
ABC's "20/20," in the New York 
Times, in The New Republic and in a 
number of other publications, foreign 
support for the rebels, coordinated by 
the CIA, runs in the tens of millions 
of dollars. It rivals the size of the 
CIA's "secret" war against Nicaragua. 

Further, Dunbar fails to take into 
account that over the last year, a con- 
siderable number of rebel commanders 
fighting inside Afghanistan have de- 
clared a truce with the government or 
have joined the government forces. 
This development has remained large- 
ly unnoticed in the Western media, yet 
it might be the single most important 
factor strengthening the position of the 
Afghan government. 

I certainly wonder where your writ- 
er gathered his information. My visit 
to Kabul and the surrounding area in 
May of this year allowed me to expe- 
rience an Afghanistan quite different 
from the one in your article. Kabul is 
not a tense city. True, there is still a 
nighttime curfew, and during the day 
soldiers patrol the city checking the 
identification of young men. But rela- 
tions between the soldiers and the pop- 



ulation appear quite friendly. Soldiers 
stop to greet friends or chat, and many 
soldiers in uniform walk hand-in-hand 
with their male friends. During my 
two weeks there, not a single incident 
of fighting occurred in the city, and 
government supporters and opponents 
alike told me there had been no fight- 
ing in several months. 

I was also surprised to read Dun- 
bar's claim that "the need for new 
recruits has compelled the authorities 
to limit severely enrollment at Kabul 
University." On the contrary, the uni- 
versity, where I interviewed both 
teachers and students, is expanding 
rapidly, with new departments being 
added every year. 

I have similar doubts about his esti- 
mates of Afghan military strength. A 
number of factors indicate that the 
Afghan army is considerably larger 
than 30,000 to 40,000, and growing. 
For instance, only last year the govern- 
ment still was forced to call up the mil- 
itias of the trade union and the youth 
organization to fight in the embattled 
provinces. This year that has not been 
necessary. In addition, 1 spoke with 
some of the civilian workers who print 
the government newspaper for sol- 
diers. Its press run is some 35,000, in- 
dicating that the number of soldiers is 
considerably higher, since most of the 
recruits can't read. (Illiteracy na- 
tionwide is some 85 percent.) 

These and other minor issues make 
me think that Dunbar got most of his 
information from people friendly to 
the rebels and accepted it at face value. 
More importantly, he doesn't explore 
the overriding question: How can a 
political solution be found which 
facilitates the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops? I say political solution because 
there can be no military solution. In 
my interviews with more than a dozen 
government officials each one empha- 
sized that the government recognizes 
that fact. 

I believe that a political solution of 
sorts is underway. There are the U.N.- 
sponsored talks between Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. They are moving slow- 
ly, of course, but every small step 



forward is important in negotiations 
intent on resolving such a tense situa- 
tion. However, these negotiations will 
not achieve one of their goals — with- 
drawal of Soviet troops — as long as 
Pakistan provides military bases for 
the rebels and allows the CIA's and 
other countries' multimillion dollar 
aid programs for the rebels to flow 
through Pakistan. Significantly, this 
foreign support for the rebels did not 
begin as a response to the movement 
of Soviet troops into Afghanistan in 
December 1979 but much earlier, al- 
most immediately after the People's 
Democratic Party took power in April 
1978. (The correct name of the ruling 
party is People's Democratic Party, not 
Communist Party, as Dunbar writes.) 

Parallel to the U.N. -sponsored 
talks, a political solution is underway 
inside Afghanistan. Afghan officials 
are negotiating with tribal leaders and 
commanders of the rebel forces. These 
talks are necesssary, officials concede, 
because of the mistakes the govern- 
ment made in carrying out reforms in 
the first two years after taking power 
and because of the repressive measures 
used by some officials at that time. 

This internal political settlement 
now underway may take decades, but 
progress has been made. One indica- 
tion of this is that Ahmad Shah Mas- 
soud, whom Dunbar describes as a 
"symbol" of the "Afghan struggle 
against the Soviets" has agreed to 
a truce with government and Soviet 
forces. 

Dunbar's article would be consider- 
ably strengthened if he would shed 
some light on the political ideology of 
many of the rebel leaders. It is im- 
portant to know that they want to re- 
create the feudal Afghanistan of the 
years of the kings. This system 
brought poverty and immense suffer- 
ing to millions of Afghans — especially 
women — and left the country near the 
top of the list of the world's poorest 
countries. These rebel leaders, whom 
Dunbar describes as "fundamentalist," 
oppose land reform, education and 
equal rights for women. 

Finally, would Dunbar please ex- 
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plain what kind of mujahidin (holy 
warriors) these are whose "first prior- 
ity" after seizing control of an area 
is "to destroy institutions — mostly 
schools but also hospitals and other 
government offices — abandoned by the 
regime, and make the claim that the 
mujahidin have destroyed 2,000 
schools"? 

Konrad Ege 
Washington, D.C. 20010 

On 'The Canadian 
Prime Minister speaks' 

It is easy to take issue with the Cana- 
dian government's decision to allow 
the flight testing of air-launched cruise 
missiles in Canada, involving an ap- 
parent contradiction with the strategy 
of suffocation for the nuclear arms 
race outlined by Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau. 

The decision has been made, and 
there seems little chance that it will be 
reversed. The time has come to look 
forward, rather than back. 

One positive element in the contro- 
versy is that the agreement gives Cana- 
da access to data gathered during the 
tests. This will be extremely significant 
when the time comes to consider what 
defenses may be required against So- 
viet cruise missiles, which would prob- 
ably be launched over the Arctic across 
Canadian territory to U.S. targets. 
Equally important, the information 
will be invaluable in considering arms 
control measures for cruise missiles. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
the international community was un- 
able to devise a ban on cruise missiles 
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before they were deployed. Chiefly 
because of the difficulty of verifica- 
tion, they will pose problems for 
future arms control agreements. Some 
maintain that controls will not be 
impossible because launching sites re- 
quire command and control facilities 
that can be identified from the air. 
According to this argument, counting 
rules on the SALT II model can be ap- 
plied both for the number and type of 
warheads and for range. In other 
words, if a cruise missile has been 
tested with a certain number and type 
of warhead for a certain distance, it 
must be assumed that all missiles of 
this model will be so equipped. 

The world should have learned a 
lesson from the development of multi- 
ple independently-targetable re-entry 
vehicles (MIRV). Our experience of 
the nuclear arms race shows clearly 
that when the United States achieves a 
technological breakthrough in the 
weapons field, the Soviet Union will 
follow suit. When a new weapon is de- 
veloped by one, the other will match 
or surpass it. 

The effort should be directed to- 
ward banning new weapons before 
they are developed. If we wait till af- 
terward, it may prove too late. And it 
can be done, as the ABM Treaty has 
shown. 

Trudeau has recognized this. In his 
address to the Second United Nations 
Special Session on Disarmament, he 
took the position that all new weapons 
systems are potentially destabilizing, 
and he argued that instability is the 
fuel which feeds the arms race. 

He showed imagination in the way 
he approached one new set of weap- 
ons that is nearly upon us, anti-satel- 
lite weapons (ASAT) and anti-missile 
laser systems. When he spoke to the 
Special Session, he pointed to loop- 
holes in the existing treaty on outer 
space and proposed a new treaty "to 
prohibit the development, testing and 
deployment of all weapons for use in 
outer space." 

The significant words in this pro- 
posal are "for use," meaning that it 
covers not only weapons actually in 



orbit, which are banned under the cur- 
rent treaty, but also any kind of 
ASAT, including those based on the 
ground, such as the system developed 
by the Soviet Union, and those based 
on aircraft, which the United States is 
developing. 

Such an approach, of course is not 
welcomed by either superpower. But it 
has been confirmed by Canada. Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Allan MacEachen 
used the words "for use in outer space" 
when he proposed controls on ASATs 
to the Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva last February, and he repeated 
the phrase when he spoke to the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies 
in Ottawa in September. 

This forward-looking approach is 
the one to follow, and one can regret 
that it was apparently not pursued 
with sufficient vigor in the case of 
cruise missiles. 

Robert W. Reford 
Canadian Study Group 
on Arms Control and Disarmament 

Toronto 

* * » 

It is truly a pity that the author of the 
"strategy of suffocation" should have 
become an advocate of the "strategy of 
nuclear escalation," which leads inevi- 
tably to the action-reaction syndrome 
at the cost of true security for all con- 
cerned. 

Prime Minister Trudeau, in his open 
letter, tries to justify his decision to test 
U.S. cruise missiles in Canada on three 
grounds: 

• because of Canada's support for 
the NATO two-track decision in 
1979; 

• because of Canada's dependence 
on the U.S. nuclear umbrella; and 

• because of the alleged necessity of 
reliance on a "policy of strength" in 
negotiating with the Soviet Union. 
Each of these arguments is flawed. 

As Kosta Tsipis points out, there is, 
to say the least, some doubt about the 
military necessity of the NATO two- 
track decision. The Soviet SS-20s were 
replacements for older and less accu- 
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rate missiles that could have done 
more damage to cities and suiround- 
ing civil targets, and in any case deter- 
rence was amply provided by the 
whole spectrum of conventional and 
nuclear weapons already deployed by 
NATO. To demand their withdrawal 
for the not-yet-deployed Pershing and 
cruise missiles appeared to the Soviets 
as part of the current U.S. bid for nu- 
clear superiority aimed not at limiting 
Soviet power but at destroying it. This 
aim is a far cry from the strategy of 
limited and regional containment of 
Soviet military power to which Cana- 
dians committed themselves when they 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty. Be- 
cause of the Trudeau government's 
tendency to abdicate its responsibilities 
for individual and collectiye conven- 
tional defense in favor of nuclear de- 
terrence, a public inquiry into Cana- 
dian defense policy is long overdue. 

That the testing and deployment of 
cruise missiles is politically necessary 
to display Western resolve is also 
rightly challenged by Tsipis. When 
NATO took its two-track decision, 
the idea seemed attractive because it 
would move the two superpowers to- 
ward serious negotiations on nuclear 
weapons. At the same time, it was 
hoped in 1 979 that these negotiations 
would facilitate U.S. ratification of 



SALT II and demonstrate that the al- 
liance was capable of aaing together 
on nuclear issues. 

Circumstances have changed, and 
the two-track decision has become de- 
railed. It has become an issue dividing 
allies over nuclear weapons policy, 
rather than uniting them. The negotia- 
tions have turned into an exercise in 
trying to force concessions from the 
other side. If there is to be a demon- 
stration of alliance resolve, then it 
should be around the concept of con- 
structing conventional defense based 
on a strategy of containing Soviet 
power not destroying it, as Robert 
McNamara and other truly qualified 
experts have proposed. 1 also agree 
with McNamara that "If you want 
war, you'll have war" {Foreign A ffairs, 
Fall 1983). That is the ultimate mean- 
ing of insisting upon negotiating from 
positions of strength and trying to 
force the other side to give way, rather 
than recognizing the necessity of 
negotiating from the position of 
mutual security in an interdependent 
worid. Whether the Reagan Adminis- 
tration really believes its own bellicose 
rhetoric or not, I found durii^ a visit 
to the Soviet Union last summer that 
the Soviets took it very seriously. As 
one Soviet official put it: "We are on a 
collision course with the U.S.A." 



Since our differences, important as 
they are, cannot be resolved by nuclear 
war, it would seem to be the responsi- 
bility of statesmen on both sides, in- 
stead of blaming each other or public 
opinion, to heed the voice of reason. 
For instance. Lord Carrington, former 
British foreign minister, in his Alastair 
Buchan Memorial Lecture warned: 
"The West will make a major mistake 
if it reduces East-West diplomacy to 
nuclear accountancy. . . . The dehu- 
manization of East-West rdations 
would be the quickest route tO catas- 
trophe 1 can imagme." 

The Korean air tragedy should have 
been a timely warning to us all of the 
terrible risks involved when East- West 
relations become one of maximum 
military and political confrontation 
and animosity. In this dehumanized 
state, we rely on machines; and the 
only machine that seems to have 
worked on predictable lines was the 
inflexible Soviet military machine, 
\\ ith tragic fallibility. It is surely time 
that statesmen make an effort to curb 
the arms race and their rhetoric and 
address defense questions on the basis 
of mutual security. 

George Ignatieff 
Chancellor, University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 
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On 'Curtain rises on the 
European nuclear theater' 

The Bulletin's most important service, 
epitomized by its clock, is to point out 
the danger of nuclear war and the need 
to prevent it. It is surprising, therefore, 
that the Bulletin features an article that 
supports the fundamental Reagan Ad- 
ministration attempt to change the nu- 
clear balance in an important way and 
to adopt the principle that the Soviet 
Union must have nuclear inferiority 
and be subjea to sjjecial insecurity, 
over and above that felt by the United 
States and its allies. 

Yet that is the burden of Christopher 
Paine's article in the October Bulletin, 
in which he proposes a minor revision 
of Reagan's modified "zero option." He 
also calls for a unilateral Soviet disar- 
mament, along with increased medium- 
range armaments for the United States 
and its NATO allies. His main devia- 
tion from Reagan is the inclusion of 
British and French missiles in his 
arithmetic. But he would allow them to 
increase and U.S. weapons in Europe 
to increase, while requiring a radical 
reduction in Soviet armaments. Like 
Reagan, he leaves out of account the 
nuclear-armed intermediate-range 
theater aircraft, in which the United 
States has a decided margin. 

Official Washington fudges over the 
purpose of the planned introduction of 
Pershing II and cruise missiles with false 
claims of existing Soviet superiority in 




f rr Kai zmarek, Mexici) 

"You may be a nuclear threat, but you also have 
bad breath." 



such armaments. Paine makes no bones 
about the real objective — to obtain 
first-strike nuclear superiority over the 
Soviet Union. He writes: "the above 
proposal recognizes that the Soviet 
Union is not entitled to maintain for- 
ever a nuclear arsenal that is equal to 
the sum total of all those arrayed 
against it." 

Not entitled!! Whoever gave the So- 
viet Union entitlement or permission to 
attain approximate nuclear parity with 
the United States and its allies.' Suc- 
cessive U.S. administrations did every- 
thing they could to prevent this. The 
Soviet Union, through strenuous efforts 
of its political leaders, scientists, 
workers and military attained that 
approximate parity, all the while striv- 
ing to end the nuclear confrontation 
through parallel disarmament and gen- 
uinely constructive peaceful coexist- 
ence. This Soviet effort was the main 
factor that averted a third world war 
these past 38 years, prolonging the sur- 
vival not only of the Soviet peoples but 
of the U.S. and all other peoples. 

Paine rejects what he calls "the spu- 
rious Soviet demand for 'equal secu- 
rity.'" Thereby he verbalizes the 
obvious Reagan-Pentagon intention, 
through the placement of the Pershing 
II, cruise missiles, MX, B-1 and so 
forth, to multiply the U.S. first-strike 
threat and create maximum insecurity 
for the Soviet Union. 

With this article Paine joins his fel- 
low Washingtonians at the Pentagon 
and the White House in pushing the 
nuclear clock still closer to midnight. 
One hopes that scientists and other 
followers of the Bulletin will express 
their rejection of this crude anti-Soviet 
approach, which can only increase the 
insecurity of the United States and the 
rest of the world just as much as it in- 
creases the danger to the Soviet Union. 

Victor Perlo 

Croton-on-Hudson, New York 10520 



Christopher Paine's response: Anyone 
who has read my article carefully and 
is acquainted with my work in the 



arms control field could not possibly 
ascribe to me the intentions suggested 
by Victor Perlo. I stand by the conten- 
tion that the Soviet Union should ac- 
cept, just as the United States should, 
a finite conception of nuclear deter- 
rence. □ 



Survivalism 

As a long-time reader and admirer of 
the Bulletin, I am concerned over what 
appears to be an ideological point of 
view or test of opinion which appears 
to be developing in staff comments 
and reviews. 

Gaddis Smith's review of four books 
(6«//^?m, June/July 1983) is an exam- 
ple of this disturbing trend. One book. 
Life after Doomsday by Bruce D. 
Clayton, I have read, but it is not pos- 
sible to recognize it from Smith's 
review. 

As examples. Smith states: 
• "All four books deal only with 
short-term survival, two weeks or so 
until the radiation subsides." Aaually, 
chapter two discusses long-term sur- 
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"We're raising money for civil defense. Want to 
buy a shovel?" 



vival and potential problems, includ- 
ing possible damage to the ozone layer, 
reduction of sunlight on the surface 
due to dust particle injection into the 
stratosphere, effects on crops and ani- 
mals, and long-term residual radiation 
effects. 

• Smith describes Clayton as "[a] 
professional survival planner." He 
does not tell us that Clayton has a doc- 
torate in ecology, a curious omission 
since it directly affects his credentials 
for discussing long-term effects on the 
environment and is easily determined 
from the book's title page and jacket. 

• Smith tells us that "anti-nuclear 
war writers like Helen Caldicott and 
Jonathan Schell" are treated with 
"contempt or worse. . . . Clayton is 
especially fervent in his denuncia- 
tions." A check of Clayton's book re- 
veals that he does not mention Helen 
Caldicott or Jonathan Schell! 

There are other points which could 
be made, but I believe these suffice. 
How does one account for these re- 
markable discrepancies? I believe they 
can be explained by Smith's statement 
of his reviewing method: "A more 
satisfactory approach is to deal with 
the author's assumptions and political 
attitudes." It is obvious that Smith has 
applied a political and ideological test 
to Clayton's scientific views and has 
decided to attack his book on that 
basis. 

This is profoundly disturbing. The 
Bulletin describes itself as "a magazine 
of science and world affairs." In the 
past, it has enjoyed the reputation of 
accurately presenting many different 
points of view. If Smith's attack on 



Clayton were published as an editorial 
or an article, 1 would have no objec- 
tions. Publishing it in the guise of a 
book review in a scientific magazine is 
another matter. It is not a trivial point. 
The Bulletins credibility is affected. 

1 detected Smith's actions only be- 
cause 1 have read one of the books he 
reviewed. If 1 had not, I would have no 
reason to disbelieve Smith. I am now 
faced with an interesting problem. 
What other material that I read in the 
Bulletin has been significantly dis- 
torted to meet the writer's ideological 
position.' 

Patrick F. Rogers 
Cupertino, California 95014 

l^ * 

Gaddis Smith's response: Let me re- 
spond to each of Patrick Rogers's 
points: 

• Yes, Clayton mentions long-term 
problems. But the "how-to-do-it" sur- 
vival advice he and the other authors 
provide focuses only on the short term. 
That is what my sentence meant. 

• By describing Clayton — and Cres- 
son H. Kearny — as a "professional 
survival planner" I meant to indicate 
that they both have professional quali- 
fications. I regret that Rogers thinks 
the phrase misleading. 



• I mentioned Helen Caldicott and 
Jonathan Schell as the type of person 
whose opinions Clayton and the oth- 
ers treated with contempt in order to 
offer an up-to-date pair of examples. 
Clayton, in fact, wrote in 1980 before 
Schell published his 1983 Fate of the 
Earth and before Caldicott gained 
her present prominence. I regret that 
Rogers thought I was suggesting that 
Clayton attacked them by name. But 
are they not precisely the type of dis- 
armament advocates torturing them- 
selves [and others] with images of pain 
and despair" (Clayton preface, as 
quoted in my review)? 

• Rogers accuses me of writing 
from a political and ideological view- 
point. 1 plead guilty. I chose not to de- 
bate the unknowable points of the de- 
gree to which survival after nuclear 
war is possible, or to become involved 
in a discussion of whether one air fil- 
tration system is better than another. 
I explicitly addressed myself to the 
larger moral consequences which in 
my opinion as a historian are implicit 
in survivalist literature of the type 
under review. My reading of the Bul- 
letin over the years led me to believe 
that such issues are appropriate for its 
pages. □ 
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"Just in case. Bob Hope has pencilled in Central America for his Christmas tour this year." 



Why the United States 
Is in Central America 

Eldon Kenworthy's article on Central 
America in the October Bulletin was 
exactly on target. As he pointed out, in 
its mis-analysis, exaggerated rhetoric 
and tendency to take the situation out 
of all sensible context, the Reagan 
Administration's approach in Central 
America has been amazingly consistent. 

The Administration has also been 
consistent in what it was after in Cen- 
tral America. Indeed, its principal 
goals have varied not a millimeter over 
the past three years. It came to office 
determined to get rid of the Sandinis- 
tas in Nicaragua; that remains the 
goal. It had no interest in trying to 
reach an acceptable accommodation 
with them through negotiations, nor 
does it have any interest in doing 
so now. 

In El Salvador, the objective is to 
force a military victory — or at least a 
partial victory. This is not to say the 
Administration expects the Salvadoran 
army to defeat the guerrillas in the 



field. Rather, what it hopes is that the 
army can wear them down and force 
them to accept U.S. terms. In fact, 
however, the chances of that happen- 
ing are almost nil. 

The guerrillas give every evidence 
of having as much if not more stay- 
ing power than the Salvadoran armed 
forces. And how, after all, could any- 
one seriously expect the guerrillas to 
put down their weapons unless the 
right-wing death squads do the same? 
That is exactly what the Administra- 
tion is proposing but it is deluding it- 
self. The guerrillas are not fools. They 
have indicated their willingness to ne- 
gotiate, but are not likely ever to 
accept Washington's terms. Thus, the 
fighting will go on. 

Why is the Administration so ob- 
sessed with overthrowing the Sandinis- 
tas and forcing the Salvadoran guer- 
rillas to their knees? Kenworthy, I 
believe, has provided the explanation. 
He suggests that, having originally de- 
scribed the Central American problem 
in terms of East-West conflict, the Ad- 
ministration then became the prisoner 
of its own rhetoric. It must treat the 



problem as global rather than region- 
al. Nor is the Reagan government 
much concerned with facts; it is far 
more interested in audience percep- 
tion. Never mind that there is very lit- 
tle evidence to indicate any marked So- 
viet interest in Central America and 
none to suggest that the conflict there 
is part of a "Soviet blueprint for world 
domination." It is enough for the Ad- 
ministration that the Sandinistas and 
guerrillas are leftists and that they 
have received support from both 
Havana and Moscow. Their survival, 
then, would be perceived as a defeat 
for the United States and a gain for 
"international communism." The 
United States must demonstrate its 
continuing will, determination and 
capability by defeating them. 

Such an approach has little chance 
of real success. Reagan's "secret" war 
against Nicaragua has accomplished 
nothing, nor is the Salvadoran army 
going to win on its own. As the tur- 
moil continues, Reagan will have to 
respond to the pressures he himself has 
created. Having claimed that this is 
a matter of Soviet aggression and a 
threat to our vital security, he cannot 
very well fail to act. The stage is thus 
set for the large-scale commitment of 
U.S. forces. We are indeed heading to- 
ward a new Vietnam. 

The tragedy is that it was all so 
avoidable. Great nations can achieve 
their objectives through diplomacy 
and means more sophisticated than 
brute force. 

A far better approach would have 
been one which, through multilateral 
diplomacy, brought about a series of 
agreements — verifiable agreements 
which addressed U.S. security con- 
cerns. The effect would have been: 

• to halt all cross-border support 
for guerrilla groups; 

• to limit armaments and the size of 
armies; 

• to place restrictions on the mili- 
tary involvement of extra-regional 
powers, including both the United 
States and Cuba; 

• to create a regional security sys- 
tem, possibly including an internation- 
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al peacekeeping force, to enforce the 
provisions outlined above; 

• to encourage negotiations in El 
Salvador aimed at bringing about a 
cease-fire and then a full negotiating 
process leading up to elections in 
which all sides could participate. 

Such an approach would have had a 
far better chance than Reagan's 
"secret" war of placing institutional re- 
straints on the radical tendencies of the 
Sandinistas, of halting the military 
buildup in Nicaragua we say we fear, 
and of stopping any flow of arms into 
El Salvador. 

The Administration has grossly ex- 
aggerated the external factor in the 
Salvadoran civil war. There is no 
doubt that both the Nicaraguans and 
Cubans have provided some support 
to the guerrillas, but this has never 
been a crucial element. The civil war 
would have started and would still be 
raging even without such assistance. 
Still, it is a factor which ought to 
be addressed. The Administration's 
way of addressing it, however, has 
been utterly ineffective. We could have 
accomplished far more through 
diplomacy. 

If the Administration has been con- 
sistent in its goals, it has not been in 
explaining them. One day we are told 
that the objective of the "secret" war is 
to interdict arms; the next day the 
President suggests it is really to put 
pressure on the Sandinistas in hopes of 
getting them out. Indeed, one of the 
most disturbing aspects of the way the 
Central American problem has been 
handled is the insouciance with which 
it has misrepresented the facts and 
tried to deceive the American people. 

Reagan has assured the public that 
he favors negotiations and has even 
said that all our efforts in that direc- 
tion have been rebuffed. That is pa- 
tently false. When, for example, in 
August 1982 the Sandinistas offered to 
negotiate all issues in disagreement be- 
tween the two countries, the Adminis- 
tration did not even respond. Shortly 
thereafter, the Mexican and Venezue- 
lan governments offered to play a me- 
diating role. That too was ignored, as 



had been several overtures from Fidel 
Castro. 

The Administration has insisted that 
it supports the Contadora process, but 
representatives of the Contadora 
countries have been outspoken in ac- 
cusing Washington of undermining 
their efforts. And what of the Cuban 
and Nicaraguan proposals for negotia- 
tions this past July? Perhaps they were 
not everything we might have hoped 
for, but they addressed several of our 
key concerns, including the halting of 
support for guerrillas and the with- 
drawal of foreign advisers. At the very 
least, they seemed to offer a useful 
basis on which to begin a negotiating 
process. 

Did we open such negotiations.' Of 
course not. The President said Castro's 
proposals were "encouraging" and on 
August 4 Secretary George Shultz as- 
sured congressional leaders that these 
proposals would be thoroughly ex- 
plored. But that was the end of it. On 
August 13 Reagan dismissed them as 
"not serious" and made it clear that we 
had no intention of discussing them. 
The Nicaraguan proposals received 
even shorter shrift. Reagan responded 
almost immediately that there was lit- 
tle chance of working out any accom- 
modation so long as the Sandinistas 
were in power. 

Another example of the Administra- 
tion's legerdemain with the truth is 
the assertion that in Central America 
we are defending freedom and demo- 
cracy. Democracy? In Guatemala? 
There, we support a viciously repres- 
sive military regime which has slaugh- 



tered tens of thousands of Indians 
whose only crime was to live in an 
area in which guerrillas were operat- 
ing. The crimes and atrocities of the 
Guatemalan army, indeed, make the 
Sabra and Shatila massacres in Bei- 
rut and the Soviet shooting down of 
the Korean airliner pale in compari- 
son. Yet, Reagan is pressing to give 
military assistance to the Guatemalan 
government. 

And how can the Administration 
keep a straight face as it assures the 
American people that we are defend- 
ing democracy in El Salvador? Right- 
wing death squads there continue to 
torture and kill with impunity. Nor 
has the Reagan government done what 
it could to improve the situation. For 
example, when in late 1982 our then 
ambassador in San Salvador, Dean 
Hinton, publicly warned the Right 
against repeated violations, the White 
House immediately disavowed his 
speech, and eventually withdrew him. 
The only conclusion the right-wing 
death squads could have drawn was 
that the White House does not stand 
behind such admonitions and that they 
have carte blanche to commit as many 
atrocities as they wish. They are 
doubtless correct. 

The Administration thus tends to 
polarize the situation in such a way as 
to identify us with all thugs and cut- 
throats in the region — so long as they 
are on the right rather than the left. 
This is unworthy of our nation. To 
address the real causes of the tur- 
moil in Central America, the United 
States should be promoting human 
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rights, peace, participatory political 
systems and economic development in 
the region. 

To be consistent, and thus credible, 
our approach should reflect as much 
concern for human rights in Guate- 
mala and El Salvador as in Nicaragua 
and Cuba. We cannot demand that the 
Nicaraguans stop assisting the Salva- 
doran guerrillas while we continue our 
own support to the ex-Somoza guards- 
men attempting to overthrow the San- 
dinistas. By applying such a trans- 
parent double standard, the Reagan 
Administration has deprived its pol- 
icies of any moral foundation. 

Wayne S. Smith 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

* «■ «• 

Eldon Kenworthy's stimulating essay 
thoughtfully addresses a key question 
about the Reagan Administration's 
foreign policy: why is it obsessed with 
Central America, to the point that 
increasing U.S. involvement in Cen- 
tral America's morass has been renew- 
ed and that deeper engagement, even 
military intervention, cannot be 
excluded? 

New administrations typically mod- 
erate and attenuate their policy initia- 
tives toward Latin America and ulti- 
mately head toward a middle way.* 
The Reagan Administration, however, 
has stayed its course, in the face of 
considerable criticism. Kenworthy at- 
tributes this remarkable continuity to 
the Reagan team's unusual ignorance, 
and to its particularly pronounced 
ideological rigidity. Ignorance and 
ideology are a lethal combination, to 
be sure, and Kenworthy is right to 
underline their effects. He is right, 
also, to stress the importance of 
appearances and credibility in shaping 
the mind-set of Washington policy- 
makers, and to suggest that the Rea- 



*See Abraham F. Lowenthal "Change the 
Agenda", Foreign Policy (Fall 1983), pp. 64-77. 
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gan Administration is possibly setting 
itself up for an ultimate choice be- 
tween losing credibility or resorting to 
direct military intervention. And it is 
understandable that Kenworthy is very 
angry at the Administration's policies. 

I would differ somewhat from Ken- 
worthy, at least in emphasis and tone, 
because I think the preoccupation 
of U.S. policy-makers with Central 
America and the Caribbean preceded 
the Reagan Administration, and be- 
cause I think the underlying problem is 
more profound. 

The fundamental difficulty for the 
United States in Central America de- 
rives from the fact that our leadership 
is used to nearly absolute U.S. control 
of the Caribbean Basin border region. 
For 75 years, the United States count- 
ed on a perpetual legal right to control 
the Panama Canal Zone. For almost 
as long, Washington successfully pre- 
vented the fleets of hostile foreign 
powers from even entering Caribbean 
waters. Individual countries in the re- 
gion were outright clients of the 
United States; U.S. ambassadors 
played pro-consular roles. 

The days of easy and nearly total 
U.S. dominance are past. Soviet war- 
ships have been plying Caribbean wa- 
ters for 20 years. Cuba has moved out 
of the U.S. sphere and into the Soviet 
Union's embrace. Sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone has passed to Panama. In- 
dividual Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican nations now diverge from Wash- 



ington on many issues, and some do so 
systematically. 

It is not just Reagan and his advisors 
who are concerned, though they may 
have focused more attention on Cen- 
tral America than would otherwise 
have occurred, in part at least because 
it would be easier to stop Soviet ex- 
pansionism where it was not occurring 
than where it was. A considerable 
spectrum of foreign policy leaders ex- 
press or at least feel concern about ad- 
verse trends in the Caribbean Basin. 
When pressed, they talk of the "na- 
tional security interests" they think are 
at issue in the region. 

It seems that what is really at stake 
is not "national security" in the classic 
sense but national insecurity, that is, 
the difficulty our leaders have in ac- 
cepting loss of control of our border 
area. Considerable sectors of public 
opinion understand that the United 
States does not need the kind of con- 
trol or domination of Central America 
that foreign policy-makers prefer in 
order to protect its core security im- 
peratives. The building of a national 
consensus— the task of the Kissinger 
Commission — might be easier if for- 
eign policy-makers caught up with 
public attitudes in this respect, rather 
than trying to change public percep- 
tions. 

It is understandable and, I think, 
correct for U.S. foreign policy-makers 
to want to exclude from our border re- 
gion strategic bases, weapons or other 
facilities that could directly threaten 
the United States. Such facilities have 
been kept out of Cuba since 1962 by 
agreement with the Soviet Union, and 
they can and should be excluded now 
for the whole Caribbean /Central Am- 
erican region. By focusing sharply on 
this aim, and not on the psycho-politi- 
cal problem of losing control, the 
United States could avoid increasing 
its foreign policy problems, and could 
concentrate instead on the vital issues 
of arms control and global economic 
recovery. 

Abraham F. Lowenthal 
University of California, San Diego 
La Jolla, California 92093 
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• Publisher's ISBN prefix: 0-88410- 

EALLINGER 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

54 Church Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 



□ Payment enclosed 

□ Charge to □ MasterCard □ VISA □ American Express 

Credit Card # . 

Expiration date 

Signature 

Name 

Address 

City . 

State/Zip 

Prices subject lo change. Please include sales tax where applicable. 
Ballinger books are guaranteed. If you are not satisfied with your 
purchase, simply return the book within 30 days and we will refund 
your money. 



To order call 1-800-623-3030 



